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Home Loan Banks Recent Increases Noted in Nations With Lower 
Living Costs Than This Country 


Directors Find Sentiment 
Favorable to System and 
Loaning Agencies Prepar- 
ing to Seek Membership 


Subscriptions Listed 
In Advance of Issue 


Amendatory Legislation Con- 
templated to Remove Re- 
strictions in State Laws Ob- 
structing Participation 


Members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board returned from their visits 


to the several sections over the week-end 
with the oral statements, Aug. 22, that 
reception of the Home Loan Bank System 
had “exceeded expectations,” and that their 
problems in organization of the system 
had been somewhat-mitigated as a result. 

Franklin W. Fort, Board chairman, 
asserted that throughout New England 
everything that could be done was being 
done to insure a favorable start for the 
system in that section. 

William E. Best, Bodrd member, who 
confe with leaders of institutions 
eligible for membership in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, told of active opera- 
tions in those two States. Chambers 
commerce and civic organizations, he said, 
are behind a movement to list subscribers 
for the district bank of the area in which 
they eventually are to be placed. 

State laws, restricting the types of in- 
vestments which building and loan associa- 
tions of like character may make, con- 
stitute the chief difficulty for many cor- 
porations otherwise eligible to qualify as 
bank members, Mr. Fort explained. There 
are movements under way, however, in 
all of the States visited, according to Mr. 
Fort, to correct that condition. 


Modification of State Laws 


In this connection, he said, Massa- 
chusets lending agencies desirous of 
affiliating with the system are gathering 
forces to obtain needed legislation from 
an extra session of the State Legislature 
te be convened soon. 

H. Morton Bodfish, Board member, who 
conferred with groups from territory con- 
_ tiguous to Chicago, returned with “enthu- 
siasm” over the prospects in that part of 
the country. He feels, as do the other two 
members who visited the “field” over the 
week-end, that more ‘nstitutions than 
anticipated will use the resources of the 
new Government financing unit. 

Effect Already Beneficial 

Chairman Fort declared that the poten- 
tial liquidity which will be given real es- 
tate mortgages by making them, or many 
of them, eligible for discount, is already 
having an effect. He said that there is 
a feeling, especially in the New England 
area, that new loans may be made safely 
now without tying up all available re- 
sources of the lending institutions. 

“The prospective liquidity,” he contin- 
ued, “means much to those corporations, 
such as building and loan associations— 
which are called cooperative banks in 
Massachusetts—who have had their in- 
come reduced and consequently have had 
to curtail activities in order to maintain 
a liquid position. 

Revival of Interest 

“They can see the light of day ahead 
now. Instead of sitting back and doing 
nothing, they are beginning to consider 
new business and adjustment of business 
they have had heretofore. It is a very 
healthy indication.” 

Chairman Fort and Mr. Best told of in- 
terest shown by investors in the deben- 
tures which the Home Loan Banks will 
issue later as they require new funds. Mr. 
Fort described it as “intense” in New 
England where, he said, they regard these 
new securities as about the best invest- 
ment now to be seen on the horizon. 

Demand for Debentures 

“I have no doubt that the debentures 
will be absorbed just as fast as we put 
them out,” he added. “And more than 
that: It ought to be a most favorable 
development for the home owner; because, 
if we are able to sell the debentures at 
a@ low rate of interest, the lending agen- 
cies will have to transmit that level of 
interest on to the original borrower.” 

State law restrictions apparently will 
not handicap organization processes, Mr. 
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Financial Prospects 
Disturbed in Japan 


Unbalanced Budget and Farm 
Relief Cloud Situation 


Various factors contribute to becloud 
the financial outlook in Japan for the 
present, according to a cablegram from 
Commercial Attache Halleck A. Butts, 
Tokyo. 

The unbalanced budget, the necessity for 
‘wymediate relief for agriculture, far over- 
shadowing need for industrial relief in 
urgency, and the overseas’ debt position of 
Japan, are among the chief reason’ for 
the present fin&ricial situation, according 
to the cable interpretation as given by 
the Financial Division of the Department. 

The Diet on.Aug. 23, will consider a pro- 
Posed supplementary budget of 170,000,000 
yen and relief loans over a period of three 
years totaling approximately 1,000,000,000 
yen, including 300,000,000 yen this year. 
The Government deficit for the first two 
months of this fiscal year is 143,000,000 
yen. (The yen is now worth about 24 
cents, U. S.) 

Another element is the oversea debt 
position, whichis characterized chiefly by 
the inability to borrow needed funds, ex- 
cept at a prohibitive rate, and the neces- 
sity for servicing in gold those oversea 
obligations incurred fh the past.—(Issued 
by the Department of Commerce.). 


i 
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Yb ere made public by the Department 
of State Aug. 22, show that 404,000 
American citizens are permanent resi- 
dents in foreign countries, and also show 
that during times of economic unrest the 
number of American residents abroad has 
a tendency to grow. Additional informa- 
tion was made available as follows: 

In the years 1929 and 1931 the number 
of Americans residing permanently abroad 
was 392,000 and 386,000, respectively, there 
being a gain of some 18,000 in the num- 
ber of American resident: abroad in 1932 
as compared with 1931. 


Lower Living Costs Sought 
A comparison of the figures also indi- 
cates that Americans went to countries 
where they could enjoy a lower cost of 
living during a period of econémic unrest 
and also to countries which were not suf- 








Automotive Exports 
Decline Half During 


Six-month Period 


Belgium Still Chief Market 
For Passenger Vehicles; 
Imports Fall off 65 Per 
Cent From Year Ago 


A further decline in exports of automo- 
tive products, resulting from continued 
unsettled conditions abroad, occurred in 
the first half of the year, according to a 


Department of Commerce statement Aug. 
22. The value was down 52 per cent, to 
$49,083,697, compared with the first half 
of 1931. ‘Automotive imports, which are 
relatively small, fell off 65 per cent. 

Passenger-car engines and molded and 
semimolded brake lining were the only 
automotive products which registered an 
incregse in value in the export business 
in the first six months of 1932, it was 
— out. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Exports of Cars Reduced 


A continuation of the unsettled condi- 
tions existing in. the world . markets 
throughout the first six months of the 
present year was reflected in a further 
decline of our foreign trade in automotive 
products, the total value being $49,083,697, 
or 52 per cent ($53,186,415) below the fig- 
ure established during the corresponding 
period of 1931. : 

Exports of passenger cars (25,789) and 
trucks (12,260) were 52 and 57 per cent, 
respectively, under the unit shipments of 
January-June, 1931, while production de- 
clined 44 per cent in each qroup. Values 
of passenger cars and trucks shipped 
abroad were reduced by 50 and 63 per 
cent, respectively, and the totdl for mis- 
cellaneous products $28,032,104) was 47 
per cent lower than in the first half of 
last year. 


Averages by Months 


The monthly average of export valudes 
for the first half of the past five years 
is as follows: 1928, $43,322,447; 1929, $58,- 
738,949; 1930, $32,671,260; 1931, $17,045,018, 
and 1932, $8,180,616. 

Total automotive imports dropped from 
$608,405 to $208,915, a decline of $399,940, 
or 65 per cent, from the first six months 
of 1931. 

In but two instances—passenger-car 
engines and molded and semimolded 
brake lining—did our shipments of au- 
tomobile products show an _ increased 
valuation over the January-June period 
of last year. All other items were gen- 
erally reduced, with the exception of hand 
and electric horns, which had a higher 
total in number but a lower value. 


Belgium and Japan Lead 


Belgium remained the chief market for 
passenger cars, but dropped to second 
position in the truck list, being sup- 
planted by Japan, which also took the 
position of our leading purchaser of mo- 
tor cycles. It should be remembered that 
a large share of the passenger cars and 
trucks going to Belgium are intended for 
reexport. 

The Philippine Islands occupied the 
position of fifth important market for 
passenger cars, coming up from thirteenth 
place in 1931. Australia took seventh 
place, with 1,130 units valued at $352,721, 
as against 472 units valued at $123,676 for 
the first half of 1931. 

Truck markets were all reduced. For 
motor cycles, Japan showed the only im- 
provement as a market, ad\ancing from 
third place, which it occupied during the 
like period of 1931. 


fering from the depression as much as 
some others. 

Thus in 1932 there were some 5,000 more 
Americans residing in Canada, reputed not 
to have been greatly affected by the de- 

| Pression, than in 1931. Europe, where 
prices are generally lower than in the 
| United States, gained about 11,000 Amer- 
}ican residents during th past year. 
| The countries which «bsorbed most of 
| these gains were Italy and the Irish Free 
| State. The former increased its American 
| population from 5,459 to 12,112 in the past 
year while the Irish Free State increased 
its American population from 262 to 6,222. 
These were chiefly Italian and Irish im- 
migrants who became naturalized and be- 
cause of the inability to secure work in 
the United States returned to the land 
of their nativity. 

Decrease in Some_ Countries 


Countries which have little immigra- 
tion to the United States, such as South 
American and the Caribbean countries, 
suffered a decrease/in their American pop- 
ulation. Americans living in South Amer- 
ica for the most part are in business, with 
the result that the American residents 
on that continent diminished by 1,000 
during the past year while there was a 
decrease of about 2,000 in Mexico and 
Central America. 

More Americans were resident in Can- 
ada than all of the other countries of 
the world combined, there being a total 
of 223,858 in the Dominion. Europe ranks 
next with 99,585, while Asia and the West 
Indies follow with around 20,000 each. 

The Dominician Republic has more Amer- 
icans in it than any other Latin Amer- 
}ican country save Mexico, which has 
; about the same number—10,000. This is 
due to the migration of Porto Ricans 
and Virgin Islanders to Santo Domingo. 


Many Reside in Azores 


In Europe the country which has the 
most Americans with the exception of 
France is the Azores. On this group of 
islands in midatlantic reside 17,149 Amer- 
icans, most of them returned immigrants. 
The European country. with the next 
poe oy American population is Italy with 
12,112. 

France with a large colony of artists 
and other permanent residents is the mots 
popular country with Americans having 
23,910 of them. This was a decrease in 
comparison with 1931 when 25,000 Amer- 
| icans lived in France. 

The agnouncement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

This estimate includes only those whose 
residence abroad has a ‘permanent or 
semi-permanent character and therefore 
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Revenue Collections 
Shown to Be Rising 


First Gain From Year Ago 
Noted in Miscellaneous 
Receipts Under New Law 


Moving upward with an impetus derived 
from the excise and stamp taxes of the 
new Revenue Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s miscellaneous internal revenue col- 


lections in the current fisca! year passed 
those of the correspondeing period last 
| year for the first time on Aug. 19, accord- 
jing to Treasury Department statistics 
}made public Aug. 22. 

More than a half million dollars behind 
the collections of last year on Aug. 18, 
the miscellaneous internal revenue taxes 
for this fisccal year advanced to $79,540,- 
758 on Aug. 19. Standing at this total, 
they were $128,656 above the total for 
Aug. 19, 1931, according to the data. Ad- 
ditional information made available fol- 
lows: 

Twenty-four new taxes, a gift tax and 
higher rates on four stamp taxes, ail 
enacted at the last session of Cangress, 
are responsible for the’ increasing reve- 
nues. Early returrfs under these taxes for 
the business done during July are now 
being received by the Bureau of Interal 
Revenue and are causing the current in- 
creases. 

On Aug. 31 the first full month’s col- 
lections under the taxes are due. The 
early returns now being filed form but 
@ small part of the revenue which the 
Bureau expects to collect on the last of 
the month. 

Despite the increases in miscellaneous 
internal revenue returns total tax collec- 
tions of the Government remain lower 
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Number of Mark 
For American 


LTHOUGH American’ exports of 
farm machinery declined further in 
the first half of 1932, the distribution 
was on a wider scale than hitherto, 


according to an analysis of the trade | 


for that period, madé public Aug. 22 by 


the Department of Commerce. The sug- | 
gestion was coritained in the analysis | 


that this increase in the number of 
markets may be helpful eventually. 


It was shown that the wider distribu- 


tion had brought about important 
changes in the markets. France and 


its possessions, for example, have be- | 


come the leading takers of American 
farm implements again after a lapse of 
a number of years. French possessions 
in Africa headed the list of individual 
markets and that fact, the Department 
declared, showed the continuing, if not 
growing, importance of northern Africa 
as a market for American power farm- 
ing equipment. 

The absence of Russian purchases in 
the first half of this year was reflected 


ets In 
Farm Machinery 


in a decline of total exports from $50,- 
063,635 to $5,405,948 for the first half 
} Of 1951 and 1932, respectively. Ship- 
| ments to Russia in the first half of 
1931 amounted to $37,217,616 compared 
with $106,900 in the first half of this 
year. 
The analysis follows in full text: 
Conditions in the leading agricultural 
| countries which have had a deleterious 
effect on exports of American farm 
equipment during the past year, have, 
by the same token, caused a much wider 
distribution of this equipment, as is dis- 
| closed by the semiannual export figures 
| for 1932. During the first half of this 
year the 10 leading markets for agri- 
cultural implements of American origin 
absorbed such products to the value of 
| $3,091,360, of a total of $5,405,948, or 57 
| per cent, while in the same period of 
1931 the 10 leading buyers took imple- 
ments valued at $46,830,001, or 93.5 per 
cent of th etotal of $50,063,635. This 
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WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1932 
More Than 400,000 Americans |Eclipse to Be Studied Reclamation Aims 


Said to Be Saving 


Of Existing Farms 


ntly Residing Abroad For Effect on Radio 


Bureau of Standards to Investi- 
gate Sun’s Relations to Ken- 
nelly-Heaviside Layer 


STUDY of the solar eclipse which will 

occur Aug. 31 may supply Bureau of 
Standards scentists with information 
about the causes of fading and interfer- 
ence of radios, according to a Department 
of Commerce statement Aug. 22. 

Three Bureau representatives will make 
observations in Nova Scotia for three days 
preceding and following the eclipse, and 
the work can be done as effectively on a 
cloudy day as a clear one, it was pointed 
out. Valuable data may be obtained from 
a study of the so-called Kennelly-Heavi- 
side layer, which apparently exists about 
70 or 80 miles above the earth and re- 
flects radio beams. 

The statment follows in full text: 

Three scientists of the Commerce De- 
partment’s Bureau of Standards’ staff are 
on their way to Nova Scotia to study the 
eclipse of the sun there on Aug. 31, in an 


effort to obtain data which may lead to| 


information on causes of fading and in- 
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Television Problem 
Viewed as Production 


On Commercial Basis 


Lower Manufacturing and 
Operating Costs Sought to | 


Develop Industry, Says 
Commissioner Lafount 


Television has passed the stage where | 
there is any doubt that) it is scientifically | 


practicable, and now faces the problem 


of being developed inexpensively enough | 


so as to be commercially practicable, it 
was stated /orally Aug. 22, by Harold A. 
Lafount, Acting Chairman of the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

“Reports from experimental laboratories 
reveal that slowly but steadily and in- 
evitably, the scientific barriers are being 
surmounted,” he _ said. “Television's 
scientific practicability is inevitable—the 
chief problem now is to cut down manu- 
facturing. and operating expenses so tele- 
vision will Become a commercial industry.” 

Progress in Recent Months 

The following additional informatiqn 
was made available orally by Mr. Lafount, 
and in Commission records: 

Although experimental laboratories have 
made no recent official reports to the 
Commission, it is understood that signifi- 
cant progress has been made during the 
last few months. Obstacles which have 
heretofore seriously worried scientists seek- 
ing to develop television, have apparently 
been overcome sufficiently to assure their 
standing in the way no longer. 

Laboratories are working now harder 
than ever before, and are concentrating 
their efforts on reducing expenses of man- 
ufacturing and operation of television ap- 
paratus. As things are now, it is imprac- 
tical to forecast any immediate time when 
apparatus will be inexpensive enough to 
come within the reach of the average 
pocketbook. And until cheaper methods 
of manufacture and operation are found, 
there is no chance that television will de- 
velop to a great industry. 

Its potentialities, however, are almost 
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Use of Mixed Trains 
Sought in Two States 


Appeals for Combination Serv- 
ice Planned by Three Lines 


While a South Caroiina railroad is ap- 
pealing to the State courts from an order 
of the State Railroad Commission refusing 
permission to substitute mixed freight 
and passenger trains for regular passenger 
trains, two North Carolina railroads are 
preparing to appeal from orders of the 
Corporation Commission of that State re- 
fusing permission to discontinue passenger 
trains but suggesting in one case that the 
substitytion of mixed trains would be sat- 
isfactory and in the other authorizing such 
substitution. 


Columbia, S. C., Aug. 22. 


The Carolina & Northwestern Railway, 
operated by the Southern Railway, has ap- 
pealed to the Court of Common Pleas from 
an order of the State Railroad Commission 
denying a petition to discontinue certain 
passenger trains between the State line 
and Chester and subsitute mixed freight 
and passenger trains therefor. 

The trains sought to be discontinued 
are operated between Chester, S. C., and 
Gastonia, N. C. It was alleged by the 
petitioner that the direct cost of operating 
the trains, exclusive of interest, deprecia- 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ S$ um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


Entered as Second 


| Placing Agriculture on More 
Profitable Basis Without 
Creating New Acreage Is 
| Purpose, Says Bureau 


'Increase in Funds 
For Projects Urged 


Seven Million More Needed An- 
nually, It Is Stated in Review 
Of Work and Reply to Op- 


position to Program 


The primary purpose of the Bureau of 
Reclamation is not to add new land to 
the cultivated area and increase the agri- 
cultural surplus but is to preserve farms 
already established and make them profit- 
able, according to a statement issued Aug. 
22 by the Bureau. 

Lack of funds, it was asserted, has pre- 
vented the Bureau from promising imme- 
diate consideration of works found to be 
needed, and this has resulted in “unde- 
served criticism for slowness to act of 
both the. Bureau and the representatives 
‘of these districts in Congress,” the state- 
ment said. 

Additional Income Urged 


If help is to be extended to the present 
generation of farmers, it was stated, the 
{reclamation income should be $10,000,000 
a year instead >f $3,000,000, and it was 
| added that the larger sum would improve 
the economic prosperity of the Nation. 

Because public opinion is being misled 
by the opposition to irrigation, it was 
asserted, there is danger that many farms 
will have to be abandoned before the real 
| situation is understood. 


Requests Increase in Number 


The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 





investigations, by the Reclamation Bureau, 
looking to the rebuilding of older irrigation 
canals and the construction of reservoirs 
to improve the water supply of others, 
have~been received in greater numbers 
than ever before. 

Only a few of these investigations could 
be made, but they showed that the irri- 
gation works in many western valleys 
needed to be reconstructed. They also 
showed that to build the works needed 
would involve expenditures many times 
the yearly income of the reclamation fund. 
They showed that many decaying wooden 
structures should be replaced by concrete, 
that the growing population of western 
valleys and the necessity for late irriga- 
tion of orchards and high-priced crops re- 
quire that the floodwaters that now run 
to waste be conserved in reservoirs. 


Lack of Funds Cited 


The Bureau has been unable to promise 
immediate consideration of these works 
because of lack of funds. This has led to 
disappointment and in some instances to 
impatience by those looking to the recla- 
mation fund for relief. 

It is evident that the small income to 
the fund is not realized and that because 
of this there has been undeserved criti- 
cism for slowness to act of both the Bu- 
reau and the representatives of these dis- 
tricts in Congress. This has led to the 
preparation, of the statement which 
follows. 

Farmers cannot raise the money to re- 
place worn-out structures or design and 
build costly reservoirs. There is no present 
market for irrigation bonds. Few of the 
arid States are able to finance this de- 
velopment and a majority are prohibited 
by constitutional limitations. The 
drought-stricken valleys look therefore to 
the Federal Reciamation Bureau for 
rescue. 


Receipts of Bureau Decline 


Funds for such construction come in 
part from payments of irrigators on Fed- 
eral projects, in part from receipts from 
oil leases and in part from the sales of 
public land. There has been a shrinkage 
in all these revenues. On many projects 
the farmers’ consiruction payments are 
5 per cent of the value of the crop. Re- 
payments have fallen off with lowered 
prices of farm products. 

The low price of oil has caused many 
wells to be closed, and the income from 
the sales of public land has ceased to be 
a contributing factor. The construction 
revenue is therefore wholly inadequate. 
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National St 
For Motion 


ATIONAL standards for all phases 

of technical equipment and opera- 
.tion of the motion picture industry, from 
the lighting and acoustics of studios to 
the projectors and screens of theaters, 
have been requested by the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers, according to 
information just received at the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. The Depart- 
ment, along with six other Federal agen- 
cies, is ‘a member-body of the associa- 
ton. 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

The development of uniform national 
standards to avoid the danger of con- 
fusion and waste resulting from the es- 
tablishment of conflicting standards by 
different groups within the industry is 
sought in a letter to the Association 





from Alfred N. Goldsmith, president of | 


the Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
and vice president of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 

If the request is approved, a tech- 
nical committee representing all 
branches of the industry will be set 
up under the procedure of the American 
Standards Association. 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


During the last two years requests for | 
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Class Matter at 


Standard Planned 


For Federal Loans 


Requirements Similar to Those 
Of Banks Will Be Fixed on 
Self-liquidating Projects 


ee as strict as those ad- 
hered to by banks will be set up by 
the@Reconstruction Finance Corporatoin 
when it begins passing on applications 
|for loans on self-liquidating construction 
projects, according to oral statements at 
the Corporation’s offices Aug. 22. 


seeking loans on self-liquidating projects 
will be made public within the next few 
days, probably Aug. 24 or shortly there- 
after, according to the statements. Addi- 
tional oral information made available 
follows: 

Before making loans on projects the 
Corporation will inquire with special care 
into the sources of revenue which are to 
make the projects self-liquidating. The 
provision in the relief law which forbids 
any of the revenues to liquidate the proj- 
ect coming from taxation will cause the 
Corporation to proceed with especial care. 

Full details of the costs of any pro- 
gram also will be gone over thoroughly 
before any funds are advanced. The Cor- 
poration in most cases, moreover, will re- 
fuse to bear the full cost. If corporations 


\ 
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Preference Upheld 
For Native Workers 


On Federal Project 


Situation at Portland, Me., 


Requires Such Action on 
New Post Office, Says 
Comptroller General 


Nearness of Portland, Me., to a source 
of foreign labor presents a clear case of 
publie necessity for a contractual require- 





men, or aliens who have taken out their 
first papers, over any other class of work- 
}men in the construction of the new post 
office in that city, according to a ruling 
of the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
made public Aug. 22, 

The Comptrolier added that while other 
cases jof exceytional character, sjmi.ar_ to 
these involved in the Portland post office 
and Hoover Dam construction, may be 
submitted to him for consideration, ‘ihe 
general use of such a labor pref .eace 
stipulation for projects not near the north- 
ern or southern boundaries of the United 
States is not authorized in the absence 
of specific statutory authority for that 
purpose.” 





Ruling Requested 


The decision, dated Aug. 20, and ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
was communicated to Representative 
Beedy (Rep.), of Portland, Me., who im- 
mediately made it public. It was in re- 
ply to a letter by Mr. Beedy to the Comp- 
troller General presenting the facts and 
| asking for a ruling to protc.: the situa- 
|tion at Portland. The conclusion reached 
| by the Comptroller General, as made pub- 
lic under authority of Representative 
Beedy, follows in full text: 

The situation with respect to the new 
post office building to be constructed at 
| Portland, Me., as shown in your letter of 
|Aug. 15, 1932, presents an exceptional 
,case and is similar in this respect to the 
|Hoover Dam case in which it was held 
in decision of\ Nov. 8, 1930, that the con- 
tract specifications properly might require 
the contractor to give preference to 
American citizens and aliens with their 
first papers over aliens without such 
papers. 

Situation Analyzed 

The nearness of Portland, Me., to a 
source of foreign labor—which under Title 
8, Section 204(c), U. S. Code, may secure 
jentry to the United States regardless of 
| quotas—presents a clear case of sufficient 
reason or necessity in the publie interests 
for a contractual requirement that the 
contractor for this building give prefer- 
ence to American citizens and aliens with 
their first papers over other aliens. 
| As this Portland project does not ap- 
pear to come under the act of July 21, 
| 1932, it is suggested that there be used 
a stipulation for labor preference similar 
to the one used in the contract for the 
| Six Companies, Inc., for the construction 
|of the Hoover Dam, eliminating that part 
which requires preference to be given to 
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‘Picture Industry 


The industry also needs standardiza- 
tion of terminoloy, Dr. Goldsmith de- 
clares. Such terms as ‘blimp,’ “zoom,” 
“pan,” “tilt,” “projection angle,” “wow,” 
and “flutter’ are used without any of- 
ficial recognition, he says. This situa- 
tion is said to require correction in so 
far as is possible. 


Among the standards for equipment 
and methods that are needed, according 
to Dr. Goldsmith, are film sizes, acous- 
tics of both studios and picture houses, 
amplifying equipment, recording equip- 
ment, camera silencing equipment, re- 

| cording equipment for modifying sound 
effects, photographic printing equip- 
ment, cameras, and laboratory processes. 

“Such fields as color photography also 
require study,” Dr. Goldsmith states. 
“The various processes have never been 
satisfactorily defined nor have the vari- 
ous forms ef cameras, lenses, processing 
equipment, and projectors been put on 
a suitable, precise basis. Three-di- 

| mensional picturés require definition. 
Frequency systems which give per- 

| spective impressions are classified as 
three - dimensional or ‘pseudostereo- 
scopic.’ A considerable amount of con- 
fusion exists here on terminology.” 


Standards to be met by corporations) 


ment of preference for American work- | 


America’s National 


Newspaper 


Established March 4, 1926 


1171 PRICE 15 CENTS Copy 


Report on Loans 
From Emergency 


Fund Is Diselosed 


Clerk of the House Makes 
Public List of Grants by 
Reconstruction Board 


Over 10-day Period 


‘Additional Awards , 
Made to Agriculture 


Chairman Pomerene Expresses 
His Disapproval of Action; 
Confers With Mr. Hoover on 
Affairs of Corporation 


Loans aggregating $46,711,056 by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation during 
the period between July 21-31, inclusive, 
$32,990,180 to banks and trust companies, 
|including receivers, $6,862,700 to railroads, 


$3,088,650 to building and loan associations 
and $2,247,500 to insurance companies, 
were announced Aug. 22 in a report made 
public by the Clerk of the House, South 
Trimble, giving for the first time the de- 
tails of the loans to banks. Mr. Trimble 
announced that notwithstanding opposi- 
tion to the publicity of loans to banks he 
would open the report to public inspection, 
The report, signed by the chairman of the 
Corporation, Atlee Pomerene, was dated 
Aug. 16, but Clerk Trimble withheld its 
inspection until Aug. 22, the date of the 
|expiration. of one month after the enact- 
|ment of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
| Struction Act of 1932, which the President 
approved July 21. 


Loan Made to State 


During the 11 days the report covers 
from the date when the act became effec- 
| tive as law, the Corporation made avail- 
able $3,000,000 to the State of Illinois at 
3 per cent interest, allocated $5,000,000 
to the Secretary of Agriculture (making a 
total of $97,500,000 aitogether so far al- 
located to the Secretary from Feb. 2 to 
July ~ inclusive), and conducted other 
financing arrangements set forth in the 
report. (Full text of the report is printed 
on page 7.) 

During the period covered by the re- 
port loans were made to various banks and 
trust companies in all States except Maine, 
4+ New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
largest of the loans to these institutions 
were $3,800,000 to the Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association at 
San Francisco, Calif., $1,700,000 to the 
Winters National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany at Dayton, Ohio, and $1,500,000 to 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








Rate of Interest Charged 


All loans to the banks and trust com- 
panies, and insurance and building and 
loan associations, were at 5% per cent, 
except that loans were made at 5 per cent 
in four instances: To a bank at Victor- 
ville, Calif., to two banks in receivership 
at Gary and Kewanna, Ind., and a bank 
in receivership at Gasport, N. Y. 

Included in the total of $46,711,056, be- 
sides the banks and trust companies, rail- 
roads building and loan associations and 
insurance companies, are also the fol- 
jlowing: To agricultural credit corpora- 
tions $104,309.58; joint stock land bank at 
| Columbia, S. C., $90,000; livestock credit 
corporations $580,716; and mortgage loan 
companies $747,000, all at 5% per cent. 

President’s Position Discussed 

Walter Newton, one of President 
Hoover's secretaries, stated orally at the 
White House Aug. 22, in response to in- 
quiries, that the President’s position in 
the matter of giving publicity to loans 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was well known at the time the bill 





(Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Record Is Foreseen 


In Supplies of Cows 


Slaughter Is Declining, Says 
Agriculture Department 


The number of cows on farms on Jan. 1, 
1932 will be near the largest total ever re- 
corded in this country if cow slaughter, 
which during the first half of 1932 was 


the smallest for the period in many years, 
continues small during the remainder of 


_|the year, it was stated Aug. 22, by the 


Department of Agriculture. 

The number of cattle on farms has been 
increasing since 1928, but the number 
slaughtered each year has been decreasing, 
it was pointed out. Inspected slaughter 
of cattle during the first seven months of 
1932 was 4.9 pericent smaller than in the 
corresponding period in 1931 and was the 
smallest for the period since 1921, it was 
stated. 

“The prolonged business depression,” it 
was stated, “with its consequent lowering 
of consumer incomes resulted in a further 
decline in the demand for beef and veal 
during the first half of 1932.” Per capita 
consumption, it was explained, was 6 per 
cent smaller than during the correspond- 
ing period in 1931, and was the smallest 
for the first half of the year on record, 
Despite the reduction in quantity, it was 
pointed out, prices of steer beef are lower. 

From January to May in 1932, it was 
stated, cattle prices continued the down- 
ward trend which they have been pur- 
suing, and cattle prices in mid-May 
reached the lowest levels since 1911. 

The Department of Agriculture’s sum- 
mary of beef cattle outlook as of Aug. 1 
follows in full text: 

The number of cattle on farms has been 
increasing since 1928 but the number 
slaughtered each year has been decreas- 
ing since 1926. Cow slaughter during the 
first half of 1932 was the smallest for the. 
period in many years. If this slaughter 
continues small during the remainder of 
the year, the number of cows on farms 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.} 





' Cosmic Radiation 


Stratosphere Flight Made by | 
Prof. Piccard Expected to | 


. into the stratosphere may be of considerable | 
- importance to scientists studying radio 


» nothing that will assist the Coast and 


. reasons why we reasonably may expect 
« something from his efforts,” in the opin- 


* radiation by Prof. Auguste Piccard in his 
- flight into the stratosphere over Switzer- 


. established by the Coast and Geodetic 


. making as a result of information about 


, and weather forecasting. 
: “There is, of course,” said Capt. Patton, | |) 
* “the possibility that there may {|| 
shown in Prof. Piccard’s records of his ||) 


* parts of the earth, on mountain tops, at 


In Research Into 


Yield: Further Light on 
Radio Influences 


Observations of cosmrc radiation by 
Professor Auguste Piccard in his flight 


communication, the Aurora Borealis and 
magnetism, according to a Department 
of Commerce statement Aug. 22. 

The records of the flight may reveal 


Geodetic Survey, but there are “several 


ion of Capt. R. S. Patton, Director of the 

Survey. The statement follows in full text: | 
Polar Year Program 

There is a possibility that measurements 

which may have been obtained of cosmic 


land will be of considerable importance to 
the scientists working on the Polar Year 
program at the College-Fairbanks station | 
in Alaska, according to Capt. R. S. Patton, | 


. Director of the Commerce Department's | || 


Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
As part of a program in which some 33 na- 
tions are taking part, this station was 


Survey and other governmental and non- 
governmental organizations to gather data 


having a bearing on the development of | |) 


radio communication through the study 
of the Kennelly-Heaviside Layer; map 


the earth's magnetism; the establishment 
of new airway routes, the Aurora Boreailis, | 


flight that will assist the Coast and | 


Geodetic Survey in any way. But there ||) 
_ are several reasons why we reasonably | 


may expect something from his efforts.” 
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if slaughtering does not increase, says 
partment of Agriculture, 
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Department of riculture finds upward 
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wheat in world. 
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Board in cooperative marketing of wool ex- 
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Aid given to wool growers by Federal Farm 
| Board in cooperative marketing of wool ex- 
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Citizenship 


Total of 404,000 American citizens are per- 
manently residing abroad, according to De- | 
partment of State. 
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| 
| Miscellaneous internal revenue 
| registering increases under new law. 


Corporation Finance 


Report by Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration covering loans from July 21-31, made 


receipts 








Capt. N. H. Heck, Chief of the Division 


of Terrestrial Magnetism and Seismology | |} 
of the Survey, speaking of information | || 
which may have been obtained from the | |} 
_ stratosphere, said: 


| 


Depending on Sun 


“We know that the earth is not suffi- |] 


cient unto itself and that life on the globe | 
is dependent on radiations from the sun. | 


. The most essential radiations are heat | | 


and light and for many centuries these | 
sufficed to meet all our needs. 


“With the development of commynica- | |) 


tion to a distance, especially by radio, it 
was found that the transmission of sig- 
nals is profoundly affected by conditions | 
from outside the earth. Accordingly, 
physicists are becoming more and more 


interested in radiations coming to the | | 
The manifestations | |) 


earth from outside. 
that we recognize especially are changes 
in terrestrial magnetism and earth cur- 
rents, in the Kennelly-Heaviside Layer, | 
and cosmic radiation. The Kennelly- 
Heaviside Layer makes possible radio | 
transmission to a distance.” ; : | 

Capt. Heck points eut that while scien- 
tists do not know as much about these 
things as they wish to know, it may be 


said that it is considered probable that | || 


radiation from the sun, possibly ultra- 
violet radiation, acts on a portion of the 


‘ upper atmosphere, where the condition of 


the air is such that it can be readily elec- 

trified, so that a system of electric cur- 

rents ig set up outside of the earth which 
accounts for the changes in magnetism. 

Problem of ‘Fading’ | 

The electrified layer also provides th 


Irish Radio Exhibition 


e | exhibition will be held in Dublin this year 
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advises municipal authorities of State that | &t- 
exhaustion of local efforts and resources is 
prime condition for relief loan from Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. | 

Page 7, col. 1} 


Governor of West Virginia announces pur- 
pose to ask Federal loan for relief of needy 
without awaiting enabling legislation by | 
State Legislature. | 


Page 1, col. 6 
Chinese government planning standard 
silver dollar. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Financial outlook clouded in Japan, De- 
partment of Commerce is informed. 
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Daily statement of the United States 


Page 7, col. 2 Treasury. 
Full text of report of loans made by Re-| 
construction Finance Corporation from July 


21-31. 
Page 7, col. 3 


Page 7, col. 2 
Legislation to effect further economies in 
| government will be enacted at coming ses- 
sion of Congress, says Representative Byrns, 
| Chairman, House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


|Health 


State care of crippled children in Ken- 
|tucky increased by Executive Section, Crip- 
tucky increased by Executive Secretary, Crip- | 

| 


| tucky. 
| Page 8, col. 3 
Mastication of rough food as means to 
harden teeth discussed by Dr. C. J. Hollis- 
ter, Chief, Dental Section, Department of 
Page 4, col. 5| Health. Commonwealth of et ak ; 
| Reduction in mortality rate noted in 85 
cities, according to Bureau of the Census. | 
Page 3, col. 4 


Consiruction Page 3, col. 2 


Standards to be prescribed for Federal 
loans on self-liquidating construction proj- 
ects. 
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Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State 


courts. 


Fducation 


Children of public schools of Iowa trained 
to deal with emergencies rather than taught 
habits of avoidance for prevention of | Insurance company held jointly liable 
dent, in safety education program, sayS/ with hotel management for elevator acci- 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State) dent. 


of Iowa. | 

Page 8, col.1/ Insurance Commissioner of South Dakota 

Library of Congress, accessions listed. | advises holders of nonassessable policies of 

Page 4, col. 7; American Mutual Insurance Co. not to pay | 

Government books and publiqgone Nowe. assessment being levied. 
age 4, col. 7 | 


| Insurance 
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Page 5, col. 2 


f jin navy yards. 


col. 2} Motion Pictures 


‘Public Lands 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 1 


Iron and Steel 


+. 

Europe supplied 83 per cent and Brit 
India and Canada balance total of 209, 
gross tons.of iron and st imports in first 
half of 1932. 


Labor 


Monthly labor bulletin issued by Labor 
Department, employment conditions by 
States analyzed. 


Page 2, col, 3 


Page 6, col. 5 


Native labor preference upheld on Federal 


project at Portland, Me. 
Page 1, col. 6 


Pro) 1 Qffered to increase employment 


Page 2, col. 2 


Law Enforcement 


Effect of public attitude on suppression 
or encouragement of crime discussed by | 
Judge of Supreme Court, State of Indiana. 

Page 8, col. 1 


Market Statistics 


Department .of Commerce announces new 
service to develop lumber markets. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


Production of bituminous coal increased 
for week ended Aug. 13. 
Page 6, col. 4 


Motion picture engineers request national | 
besence 1 for motion picture industry. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Two motion picture companies organized 
in Shanghai, Department of Commerce is 


informed. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Motor Transport 


Automotive exports decline half during 
first six months of year. 
Page 1, col. 2| 


Tourist’ facilities planned for Shanghai 
motorists, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 3, col. 5 


Truck weight regulations restrained in 
Kentucky. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Patents 


Holmes patent covering water feed control 
for use in connection with open type of 
sterilizers such as used in hospitals and in 
Ihysicians’ offices held valid and infringed; 
ny-Scheerer Corp. v. American Sterilizer | 
Co. et al.; District Court, Eastern District of | 


New York. 
Page 4, col. 2 


President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Production Statistics 


Production of bituminous Coal increased 


for week ended Aug. 13. 
Page 6, col. 4/ 


Decline for year in production of wool-| 
felt hats and hat bodies noted by Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 2, col. 2 


Problems involved in protecting public do- 


main from trespassers are reviewed. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Public Service 


Conservation of public service by waste 
eliminations. rather than impairment of 
useful functions of government by ill-ad- 
vised economies discussed by Director of 








Local Government, State of North Carolina. 
Page 8, col. 5 





To Be Held in Dublin 


Ireland’s annual radio and gramaphone | 


Europe supplied 83 per cent of the 209,- 


so-called Kennelly-Heaviside Layer and/from Sept. 19 to 24, according to an an- 993 gross tons of iron and steel prod- 


also causes the changes in the height and |nouncement by the committee in charge,|ucts imported by the United States in| 


condition of. that layer which together | 1.16. 9 report from Vice Consul Edwin J.| the first half of 1932, with Canada and| received 6,768 tons of iron and steel ma- 


King, Dublin. 


account for radio transmission to a dis- 
tance, skip distance, and fading. The 
last is familiar to every radio fan who 
attempts long distance reception. 
“Another form of radiation from the 
sun, or very probably a different mani- 
festation of the same radiation,” said 
Capt. Heck, “which apparently is not able | 
to approach nearer than about 70 to 80 
miles to the earth, accounts for the | 
Aurora Borealis, popularly known as the | 
Northern Lights. The penetrating, or} 
cosmic radiation, which apparently comes | 


. from outer space, may be closely related 


to these phenomena or it may be quite 


different.” 
Observations have shown that cosmic | 


| hibition has met with increasing success |0f supply. 
'each year and is important as an ad- 
vertising medium, aiding materially in the 
increased sale of radio sets in the Free 
State in recent years. 


trading in radio in the Irish Free State! 
has shown steady improvement. 
of wireless sets and parts during the cal- 


British India furnishing most of the re- 


Arrangements are being made by the mainder, according to a Department of 


committee, it is said, for a really represent- Commerce statement in the Aug. 22 is- 
ative display of modern wireless and radio | Sue of Commerce Reports. 

apparatus. Many exhibits of television ap- 
paratus are also expected to be shown at 
the fair. 


The estern coastal area of the country 
absorbed seven-tenths of the imports, be- 
cause of a concentration of markets and | 
comparative proximity to the chief sources | 
Pig iron, it was stated, was 
the principal item in the meen trade in 
iron and steel products, with concrete re- | 
inforcement bars and merchant steel bars | 
ranking next, but considerably lower in | 


During the last few years the volume of | tonnage. 


It is pointed out that the annual ex- 


Iron and Steel Imports 


The full text of the statement follows: 
Between Jan. 1 and June 30, 1932, 209.- 


Imports | 


j 7 s earth as a 
radiation actually penetrates the ¢{endar year 1931 were valued at £132,275,| 003 gross tons of iron and steel products 


it has been measured at the bottom 0 
deep lakes. Whatever causes the Ken- 
nelly-Heaviside Layer and the Aurora} 
Borealis apparently are stoppe 
from the earth’s surface. 
Studies of Radiation _ 

At present a number of expeditions are 

measuring cosmic radiation in 


lake bottoms, and elsewhere, particularly 
to determine whether this radiation comes | 
from outer space or from the sun. | 

Prof. Piccard’s venture into the strato- | 
sphere emphasizes the widespread attack | 
being made on all these problems. It is| 
such work as his, taken with the plan | 
of world wide observations with stations | 


in suitable places where many different | 


kinds of observations are being made at 


different | Merce.) 


Output of Felt Hats 


|according to the report, compared with| were imported into the United States— 
£106,484 in 1930. The report further states |raw materials such as iron aed manganese 
d far away | that imports during the first four months ores and certain advanced manufactures, 
| of this year were valued at £40,945 as com-|prticularly of wire, not being included in| 
| pared with £36,755 for the corresponding | this total. Of these imports, 173,937 gross 
period of 1931—(Department of Com-/ tons or more than 83 per cent, came from 


| Europe—the remainder, except for a com-| 
|partively insignificant tonnage, being di- 
vided between British India and Canada 
the basis of approximately 3 to 2. | 
The concentration of markets, plus the| 


Declines for Year| comparative proximity of the eastern sea- | 


Europe Is Found to Be Principal Source 
Of Iron and Steel Imported by America 


up 9.4 per cent of the total trade. Gal- 
veston led all other ports in this area. 
Inland customs districts—a total of 16— 


terial directly, that tonnage having been 


|recorded as officially imported by the of- 


fices represented, with no account taken 
of any imports along the Atlantic or Gulf 
coasts which might have penetrated into 
this broad central part of our country. 

The bulk of the imports was received 
at the Michigan and Chicago districts. 
The trade of the other districts was in 
negligible amounts, with the exception of 
Ohio. 

Pig Iron Principal Item 
In point of tonnage, pig iron was the 


| principal item imported into the United 


States between Jan. 1 and June 30 of 
this year—the 35,392 tons received from 
The Netherlands, 21,906 tons from British 
India, and 16,352 tons from the United 
Kingdom making up all but 1,500 tons of 
the 75,203-ton trade. As noted above, 47,- 


| 806 tons of this product entered.the coun- 


try through the Philadelphia customs dis- 
trict, but other outstanding participants 
in this trade include the Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and 
Maryland districts. 


| Concrete Reinforcement and Merchant 


Steel Bars 
At some distance behind pig iron. rank 


|board to the principal sources of supply,| concrete reinforcement bars (19,388 tons) 


- resulted in the concentration of seven-|and merchant steel bars 
Decrease Also Is Noted in Num. tenths of all imports in this eastern coastal | 


area, with the Pacific coast and the Gulf | 
coast next in tonnage received. 
Imports Through Philadelphia 
Imports at the various customs districts 


ber of Factories 
The production of wool-felt hats and 


the same time, that will make it possible | hat bodies in the United States last year | petween Maine and Florida and inland to 


for science to bring its complete resources 
to bear on these intricate problems. 


(19,121 tons), 
each of which is imported into the United 


| States through most of the customs dis- 
| tricts of the various coastal areas. 


was valued at $4,887,918, a drop of 39.1|' the depth of the first tier of State along delphia, and Massachusetts. 


The trade in concrete bars was largest 
at Galveston, but was also of noteworthy 
size at New York, San Francisco, Phila- 
The trade 


State Legislation 


si ment to 


» » 
Public Utilities 
sige of Antocinted tien a Becta ee 


scribed in transcript of testimo: before 
Federal Trade Gominission. ~ 
Page 4, col. 5 


Alabama utility ordered to revise gas rates. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Indiana Governor retuses to approve city 

utility measure, saying it would open way 
for unlimited sales of equipment. 


Page 5, col. 3 
Radio 


Problem of development of television in- 
dustry is production at lower cost, says Com- 
missioner Lafount. 

4 


Page f, col. 
Ireland to hold radio exhibition Sept. 19 
to 24, Department of Commerce advised. 
Page .2, col, 2 
Seventy-five per cent of 70,000 radio sets 
in use in New Zealand of American make. 
. Page 3,.col. 3 


» 


Railroads 


Three railroads in South and North Caro- 
lina appealing rulings on substitution of 
mixed trains for passenger service. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Examiners’ reports submitted to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

is Page 6, col, 2 

Certain switching rates in Texas ordered 
suspended. . 

Page 7, col. 7 


Scientific Research 


Scientists of Bureau of Standards sent to 
Nova Scotia to study effect of solar eclipse 
on radio transmission. 





Page 1, col. 4 
Further data on cosmic radiation expected 
from stratosphere flight of Prof. Piccard. 


Page 2, col. 1 
Social Welfare 


Red Cross orders shipment of cotton cloth 
to 15 towns. : 

Page 2, col. 5 

State care of crippled children in Ken- 

tucky increased by Executive Secretary, Crip- 

pled Children’s Commission, State of Ken- 


tucky. 
Page 8, col. 3 


State Courts 


Hearings before Oklahoma Supreme Court 
ended in petition ior repeal of State oleo- 
margarine tax law. \ 

Page 4, col. 4 


State Finance 


State Director of Relief of North Carolina 
advises municipal authorities of State that 
exhaustion of iocal efforts and resources is 
prime condition for relief loan from Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Page 7, col. 1 

Governor of West Virginia announces pur- 
pose to ask Federal loan for relief of needy 
without awaiting enabling legislation by 
State Legislature. 

Page 7, col. 2 


Special session of Texas Legislature called 
for Aug. 30 instead of Sept. o. 
Page 4, col. 4 


Governor of West Virginia vetoes three 
measures passed in special session as not 
having been within purview of call. 

Page 3, col. 1 


Taxation 


Miscellaneous internal revenue receipts 
registering increases under new law. 
Page 1, col. 3 
Hearings before Oklahoma Supreme Court 
ended in petition for repeal of State oleo- 
margarine tax law. 
e 4, col. 4 


Pag 
“Trust” and “Association” distinguished; 
full text of decision by District Court, Dis- 
States. 
Page 4, col. 1 
West Virginia Legislature adopts amend- 
tate Constitution providing for 
limitation of tax rates. 
Page 4, col. 4 





Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission’s calendar of 
hearings for week of Aug. 22. 
° Page 5, col. 6 


‘Red Crass Sends 


Cloth to 15 Towns 


Shipments Ordered in Program 
For Conversion of 500,000 
Bales of Cotton 


Shipment of cotton colth to 15 Red 
Cross chapters has just been ordered as 
the first conversion of 500,000 bales of 


Farm Board cotton, voted by Congress to 
clothe the needy, was approved by the 
American Red Cross, according to an an- 
nouncement issued at the Red Cross head- 
quarters. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 

| The towns which will receive the first 
cotton cloth follow: Plymouth, N. H., 
the first chapter to ask for cloth; Delphos, 
Ohio; Greensburg, Pa.; Sumter, 8S. C.; 
Fayettésville, N. C.; Netter, Ga.; Atas- 
cadero, San Gabriel and Alhambra, Calif.; 
Mount Sterling, Ky.; Huntingdon, Tenn.; 
Hudson, Mass.; Westerly, R. I.; Madison, 
W. Va. and Decatur, Ga. 

The initial orders placed with manu- 
facturers of cloth called for 500,000 yards. 

The 15 orders approved today were for 
about 110,000 yards of prints, shirting, 
outing flannel, etc., from which Red Cross 
sewing units and other groups of women 
volunteers will make children’s clothing, 
men’s shirts, women , dresses, underwear, 
| ete. 

Applications for the cloth are being re- 
ceived in volume and will be approved 
and shipments ordered as rapidly as they 
|can be handled and checked, James L. 
|Fieser, vice chairman, said. 


Importations of Iodine 
From Chile Decreasing 





|per cent from the 1929 total, according the Atlantic totaled 145,288 tons over the; 


in merchant bars, on the other hand, cen- 


Two Film Concerns 


Formed in Shanghai’ 


New Corporations to Produce 
_ And to Operate Motion 
Picture Theaters 


Two companies nave recently been 
launched in Shanghai to produce motion 
pictures and to control and operate mo- 
tion picture theaters, according to advices 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Paul 
F. Kops, Shanghai. 

One of the companies, The First China 
National Productions,» Ltd., has been 
organized for the purpose of producing 
pictures only while the second, the United 
Theaters, Inc., has been formed to acquire 
control of a‘minimum of 40 motion picture 
theatres in China and Hong Kong, and 
also to erect studios for production pur- 
poses. 

All dialogues will be made in two dia- 
lects, Cantonese and Mandarin. There are 
@ number of other companes engaged in 
the production of Chinese moving pictures, 
most of which also have their head offices 
in Shanghai. The majority of them, 
however, are under capitalized and regular 
production has not been * maintained.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Greater Protection 
From Trespassing 
On Domain Granted 


Problem of Supervision on 
Public Land Is Analyzed | 
In Review Issued by the 
Interior Department 





The General Land Office has investi- 
gated on an average of almost 17,000 cases 
annually for five years involving alleged 
trespassers on the public domain, accord- 
ing to information just made available at 
the Department of the Interior. 

Out of 84,639 cases, there have been 32,- 
306 adverse reports in five years. The 
General Land Office states also that nearly 
$18,000 is expended annually for the pre- 
vention and fighting of forest fires. The 
following additional information was sup- 
plied: 

° Problem of Supervision 


In the absence of administrative super- 
vision such as is practicable in National 
forests and similar reservations ,the prob- 
lem of protection for a still vast but 
widely scattered public domain is difficult. 

An annual appropriation is made for the 
protection of the public domain, timber, 
etc., which is handled by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, under 
whom and through the Field Service of 
the\General Land Office a continuous and 
concerted effort has been made looking to 
the protection of the public domain by | 
the prevention of fraudulent acquisition 
of title to lands under the public land 
laws, the prevention of trespass, the abate- 
ment of unlawful inclosures, and the pre- 
vention and suppression of forest and 
other fires on the public lands. 

Importance of Task 

The magnitude of this task and the im- 
portance thereof is apparent when it is 
noted that during the five years 1927 to 
1931 approximately 84,639 cases of various 
kinds have been investigated through the 
Field Service of the General Land Office, 
resulting in 52,333 favorable reports and 
32,306 adverse reports; $250,005 cash was 
collected directly by this service and 
turned into the Treasury; 750,946.06 acres 
were restored to the public domain, rep- 
resenting fraudulent entries, etc., canceled 
on proceedings based on the reports of 
the Field Serivce; 217 civil suits brought 
through the Department of Justice upon 
the recommendation of this department 
were won and 62 lost; $70,190.87 were re- 
covered and 26,213.79 acres were restored 
to the public domain as the result of these 
suits; 149 indictments were returned for 
offenses under the public-land laws, and 
of the criminal cases tried 74 resulted in 
convictions under which there were 27 
prison sentences; payment of fines result- 
ing from convictions amounted to $12,056. 
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Scientists Plan 
To Study Effect of 
Eclipse on Radio 


Bureau of Standards Repre- 
sentatives Expect to Ob- 
tain Data on Kennelly- 
Heaviside Layer . 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


terference of radio reception, according to 
information made public by Acting Direc- 
tor Lyman J. Briggs, of the Bureau. 

This will be the last opportunity for 
about 30 years for scientists to study a 
solar eclipse in this part of the American 
continent. The Bureau of Standards’ 
scientists are the only ones. who will be 
making observations from the standpoint 
of radio transmission exclusively, 

The* scientists, T. R. Gilliland, K. A. 
Norton, and E. Carnes, are taking two 
trucks with their equipment. Their ob- 
servations will be made over a three-day 
period prior to the eclipse, which occurs 
at 3:30 p. m. Eastern Standard Time, and 
for three days subsequent to the eclipse. 

At the same time observations will be 
made from the Bureau in Washington 
D. C. This work will be under the dic 
rection of S. 8. Kirby, who will be as- 
ae by L. = Berkner.\ The latter wag 

10 expert with Commander 
his South Pole expedition. ee 
Weather Conditions Negligible 


The observations to be made by the 
Bureau of Standards’ scientists do not 
depend upon clouds or other weather con- 
ditions, as the entire work is done by 
radio and can be performed quite as ef- 
fectively on a cloudy day as on a clear day. 
Even if the sun is not visible it is known 
to a second when the eclipse will occur. 

The observations made during the 
eclipse are considered valuable because 
at such a time a study can be made of 
the Kennelly-Heaviside layer much better 
than at ‘any other time. This layer, so- 
about 70 or 80 
miles above the earth and reflects radio 
beams much like a mirror reflects light. 
The layer changes in intensity and height 
above the earth and as it changes it 
causes skipping and fading of radio beams, 
oa of which are familiar to radio lis- 
eners. _ 


Two Stratas of Layer 


According to Dr. Briggs, the observa< 
tions may give radio engineers and scien< 
tists additional information about this 
layer. It is now believed that the Ken- 
elly-Heaviside layer is, in reality, two¥ 
layers. The lower layer is more consist- 
ent in its performance than the upper one. 

The lower is formed, it is believed, by 
the ionization of air particles by a cor- 
puscular radiation from the sum. The up- 
per layer, more capricious in its actions 
than the lower one, is believed to be caused 
by ultraviolet light which ionizes the gases 
which exist in the extremely high regions. 
The ionization of this atmosphere forms 
an invisible barrier_which is as conductive 
as sea water. 

In making their observations, the ‘sci- 
entists will use two radio cars. One will 
send messages in to space and the other 
will receive them as the radio beams are 
reflected back from the Kennelly-Heavi- 
side layer. The measurement.of the time 
it takes the beams to go to the layer and 
return determines the height of the layer. 


Time Difference to Be Studied 


Another feature which will be given 
close attention by the scientists will be 
the change which takes place in the posi- 
tion and intensity of the layer during the 
eclipse. According to the Chapman the- 
ory, the lower layer is caused by uncharged 
particles or corpuscles given off by the 
sun. These corpuscles travel slower than 
light and, because of this difference in 
speed, there is expected to be a difference 
in time between the eclipse and the change 
the eclipse causes upon the layer. 

The upper portion of the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer apparently fades shortly 
after the sun goes down and reappear 
very shortly after the sun comes up again, 
The lower layer, caused by the corpuscular 
activity, seems to change somewhat more 
slowly. 
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first six months of 1932. Of this quantity, ; | 
3s , *’| tered at New York, with a total of 4,898 
a. 7; he largest amount was that received at : ; ; 

andards e Fixed é the Jarg 6 
Standards Will B | ufactures made available as of Aug. 22! Philadelphia—with pig iron from The | goles oo ae a ie ies Sp ts of Chil calmae dokar dine Ciedhedt 
For Federal Advances |»y the Department of Commerce. _| Netherlands, British India, and the United|” Other’ customs districts Suahusine thie Telaes tedlanhan tha restbilities that leeal 

| The following additional informatioh Kingdom making up 47,806 tons of the| trade were Galveston and Massachusetts.| sources of supply pe being developed 
| was provided: The total for 1931 is made | port's total. : . | In the instance of each of these bar items, | gradually. An examination of import fig- 
or political subdivisions honestly believe| up as follows: Men's hats, 114,137 dozens, | New York Imports Second Belgium, France, and Germany, in that) ures for the past several years shows a 
a project to be self-liquidating, they should | valued at $1,279,484; women’s hats, 62,389 Following Philadelphian in importance | order, were the chief sources of supply. | decline from 928000 pounds in 1927 to 
place some of their own funds in the dozens, $625,972; and women’s hat bodies, | in this trade was New York. No one prod- | structural Steel, Ferromanganese Spie- | 627 000 ds i eas ana 178,800 pound 
|for sale as such, 745,146 dozens, $2,982,462.|uce featured the New York trade as pig , aa me ee vege 
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Although domestic production figures are 
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| to information from the Census of Man- 
not available, the consistent decline of im- 
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undertaking, the Corporation believes. 
Insolvent cities or counties will not be 


allowed to come to the Corporation for | purposes, 
money to carry on their construction. The | gaged wholly or principally in the manu- tricts was Massachusetts. 


This industry, as defined for census|iron had that of Philadelphia. 
embraces establishments en-| Third among the eastern customs dis- 
Pig iron was 


relief agency will insist that the borrow-/| facture of men’s, women’s, and children’s again the leading item received, with its 
ing communities demonstrate their sol-| finished wool-felt hats and hat bodies, | 9,490 tons making up more than one- 


vency. 

Although a month has passed since the 
Corporation was empowered to make ad- 
vances on 


work, no such loan has been made. A 


'from raw wool or wool noils. 
cover establishments engaged primarily in| 
finishing wool-felt hats “from purchased| York, Massachusetts, and Maryland ac- 


self-liquidating construction | hat bodies. 


It does not| half of all receipts. 
The four ports of Philadelphia, New 


counted for some 87 per cent of fhe At- 
The number of hat factories dropped|lantic coast area and 60 per cent of all 


board of engineers has been appointed to | from 14\to 9 between 1929 and 1931, as the | imports into the United States in this 
advise the Corporation on the loans and! average number of wage earners fell 23.9 | six-month period. 


has drawn up a list of requirements for|per cent to 1,543 and earnings declined | 
applications which the directors have yet| 40 per cent to $1,389,835. 


to approve. Action probably will not be 


taken until Harvey Couch, director of the| purchased electric energy receded 51.2 per | Sixth of all imports, totaling 34,931 tons. | 
cent 


Corporation in charge of these loans, re- 


Pacific Coast and Gulf Coast Districts 
Imports through the five customs dis- 


Cost of materials, containers, fuel and|tricts of the Pacific coast made up one- 


to $2,282,502 and the value added| San Francisco led all other ports in this} 


jand France. 


| The import trade in structural steel—| 
| which totaled 17,339 tons in the period 
under review—also centered at New York, 
where a total of 9,962 tons were received. | 
| No other port approached this tonnage. 
The 13,840 tons of ferromanganese and| 

| Spiegeleisen imported were had from Can-| 
ada, the United Kingdom, and Norway, 
for all but a small part of the total, and 
,; entered the United States chiefly through 
|the Maryland, Buffalo, Michigan, and | 
Philadelphia customs districts. 
Hoops and Bands } 


The hoop and band trade—in which is 
|included cotton ties—totaled 11,644 tons 
and was chiefly with Belgium, Germany, 
Here a wide number of cus- 


in 1931. 

Chilean iodind, obtained as a by-product 
of the nitrate industry, has long dom- 
inated the world market. However, it is 
produced in appreciable quantities in some 
countries from seaweed and in the United 
States from the brine of oil wells. It is 
possible that commercial development in 
this country which has shown steady 
progress will eventually make the United 
States virtually independent of Chile, it is 
pointed out. 


Besides its use in medicine, iodine is em-! 


ployed in various industries, such as pho- 
tography, dyes, soap, leather and print- 
ing.—(Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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A final item of import whose tonnage 
makes it of especial interest is that com- 
prising sheets, skelp, and saw plate— 
10,394 tons of this group of related mate- 
| rials having been imported in the period 
under review principally from Belgium, 
France, and Germany, in that order. In so 
far as ports of entry are concerned, New 
York also led in this trade with total of 
| resented, does not reach its peak until the ' 5,407 tons received. 


| Receipts at customs districts along the| ~ ; 
| Gulf coast tons and made| Gulf, and Pacific coasts received the bulk 
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Reclamation Aims Congress to Effect 


Said to Be Saving 
Of Existing Farms 


Placing Agriculture on More 
Profitable Basis Without 
Creating New Acreage Is 
Purpose, Says Bureau 








[Continued from Page 1.1 
If these works are to be built within a 
reasonable time, money from some other 
source must be obtained. 


The water shortages on many canals 
are increased by earlier priorities taking 
water away from those having later and 
subordinate rights. The demand for 
stored water* has also been increased by a 
change in western irrigated agriculture. 
The farmers now grow more valuable 
crops requiring intense culture and more 
water for late irrigation. 


Opposition to Reclamation 


It is to meet this situation that the 
Bureau is called on, not for plans to re- 
claim more deserts and bring new land 
under cultivation, but to work out schemes 
to protect and preserve the older develop- 
ments. The most urgent appeals are for 
plans ‘to conserve the flood waters in 
older irrigated areas like the San Joaquin 
Valley in California, Salt Lake Valley in 
Utah, and the Arkansas Valley in 
Colorado. 

Any proposal to provide additional iunds 
for reclamation is met by opposit‘on, 
which seeks to place an embargo on all 
further conservation of water for irriga- 
tion. Newspapers carry headlines “Rec- 
lamation a Detriment,” “Grange Opposes 
Triigation Projects,” and in the discussion 
ut this matter ali irrigation cauals are 
evils, every reservoir is a menace, aac the 
crop-growing irrigator is a. public enemy. 

Warns of Economic-Injury 


This attitude comes from a mistaken 
belief that the main result of the works 
desired would be to add new land to the 
cultivated area and increase the agricul- 
tural surplus. No one desires this. What 
is sought is to preserve farms already 
established and make them profitable. In- 
crease in the irrigated area would be a 
minor result. 

Unless something is done, serious crop 
losses to many once prosperous communi- 
ties are inevitable. This will be followed 
by economic injury to cities like Denver, 
Salk Lake City, Boise and Phoenix, which 
are supported largely by these farms. 

Because of this opposition to irrigation, 
public opinion instead of being informed 
is being misled. The suffering of western 
irrigated valleys from recurring water 
shortages is not realized and there is dan- 
ger that many farms will have to be 
abandoned before the real situation is un- 
derstood. 

If the farmers of the humid parts of 
the United States were faced with a sit- 
uation where they could not count on any 
rain after July 15 they would more readily 
understand the distress of these pioneer 
communities where crops are burned as 
goon as the floods have gone down the 
stream. 

Educational Effort Urged 

The destructive effect of this agitation 
against irrigation is not realized by many 
of the people living on the irrigated farms, 
and as a-result there is no concerted 
educational effort to show the conditions 
of western valleys where water shortage 
is acute or where the future is menaced 
by threatened failure of works. 

What is to be done? The neéds of 
reclamation can not be met from the in- 
come to the reclamation fund, which for 
1933 is estimated at approximately $3,- 
000,000; for 1934 it will be $4,000,000. All 
this money could be profitably spent on 
a single reservoir. When we consider the 
combined reclamation needs of the arid 
States, we realize that if these have to 
wait on normal accretions to this fund, 
thousands of farms improved and culti- 
vated for years will again become part of 
the desert and the men who made homes 
there turned adrift. 


Seven Million More Sought 


+ 


If help is to be extended to the present | 


generation of farmers, then the reclama- 
tion income ought to be $10,000,000 a year 
instead of $3,000,000. If this increased 
amount were available, the Nation, in- 
stead of being injured, would helped 
by the greater economic prosperity, and 
the increased markets for manufactured 
products which would result. 

It is a situation which primarily con- 
cerns the West, and which can be im- 
proved only by the active influence of an 
informed and aroused public opinion. The 
apprehension of harm from this devel- 
opment needs to be removed by argu- 
ment, persuasion and presentation of the 
facts. What is required is a more active 
interest and an informed opinion on 
present and future reclamation policies. 


Three Measures Passed 
Over Veto in West Virginia 


Charleston, W. Va., Aug. 22. 


The special session of they Legislature 
has passed three bills over the veto of 
Governor Conley, who said they were 
not within the purview of his call. 

One of the measures abolishes the State 
Bridge Commission, transferring its duties 
to the State Road Commission; another 
abolishes the State Prohibition Depart- 
ment, and the third authorizes physicians 
to prescribe whiskey for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

' 





Collections of Revenue 
Registering Increases 
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this fiscal year than during the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year. Total internal 
revenue coming into the hands of the 
Treasury between July 1 and Aug. 19 
amounted to $105,886,000 compared with 
$117,424,734 during the same period a year 
ago. Income tax shrinkage has more than 
offset the advance in miscellaneous col- 
lections. 

Collections other than internal revenue 
(customs duties, tolls, etc.) also have 
dwindled this year, and the increase in 
miscellaneous taxes has not made up these 
losses. Higher income tax rates will not 
begin to yield until March, 1933. 

New excise taxes collected thus far have 
been only those levied on nine days busi- 
ness between July 21, the effective date 
of the new revenue law, and July 41 to- 
gether with early payments now being re- 
ceived on Aug. 30 taxes. The collections 
under the 24 new taxes and the gift tax 
through July 31 amounted to about $2,- 
654,600. 

Before the fiscal year closes the Treas- 
ury estimated that the 24 new taxes would 
yield $602,500,000 of additional revenue. 
The estimates were based on business 
conditions as of June 








Further Economies 


@ 


Chairman of House Committee 
On Appropriations Forecasts 
ew Legislation 





Further economies in the expenditures 
of the Federal Government are absolutely 
necessary and will be seriously considered 
when the work of the coming short session 
is resumed next December, Representative 


Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, said orally Aug. 22. Pending 
study of the whole subject, he said, he 
is not prepared to discuss in detail what 
; will be attempted when Congress meets. 

He said the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will begin its labors immediately 
after the November elections, and will 
have the annual supply bills flowing into 
the House from the Committee/as soon 
as the House reconvenes He said all 
these measures probably will be through 
the House by the latter part of January, 
in ample time to become law before the 
Congress expires by constitutional limita- 
tion on March 4. 


Upward Trend Noted 
For World Supplies 
Of Wheat in Decade 


Disappearance Also Rising 
According to Survey of 
Situation by Department 
Of Agriculture 


Available data indicate an upward trend 
in both supply and disappearance of 
wheat in the wrold outside Russia and 


China during the last 10 years. Although 
the consumption of wheat in the world 
has been increasing, it has failed to keep 
pace with the increase in supplies. At 
the end of the 1926-27 crop year there 
were 340,000,000 bushels of old wheat 
accounted for as a carry-over into the 
1927-28 crop year. This carry-over was 
considerably larger than that of either 
of the two previous years. Since 1927, 
however, the carry-over has been increas- 
ing until at the beginning of the 1932-33 
year stocks of all wheat amounted to 
669,000,000 bushels. 

Total world disappearance of wheat, 
outside of Russia and China, for 1931-32 
was 3,837,000 bushels, which was about the 
same as the disappearance for the previous 
year, but ‘considerably larger than the 
disappearance for 1929-30. The very low 
level of prices during the 1931-32 season 
apparently did not stimulate consumption 
of wheat beyond the level of the previous 
year. This may be. accounted for by the 
fact that consumer purchasing power was 
decreasing at about the same rate as 
prices of wheat. 


Restricted Movement 

A continuation of the policy or restricted 
movement of wheat into importing coun- 
tries by high import duties and milling 
quotas also prevented a larger disappear- 
ance of wheat. On the other hand, a 
relatively large disappearance of wheat 
‘during both 1930-31 and 1931-32 was ef- 
fected to a large extent by the unusually 
large amounts of wheat fed to livestock 
in the United States. 

The disappearance of wheat and flour 
in terms of wheat, for food, feed and waste 
in the United States, totaled about 644,- 
000,000 Qgushels for 1931-32 compared with 
647,000,000 for the previous year. There 
were about 25,000,000 bushels more wheat 
used for feed in 1931-32 than during the 
previous year. The amount. used for food 
was smaller than in 1930-31. 


Wheat and Flour Exports 

Exports of wheat and flour from the 
United States during 1931-32 totaled about 
136,000,000 bushels, about 5,000,000 bushels 
larger than the exports of the previous 
year. Supplies of wheat in the United 
States for the 1931-32 season were about 
| 45,000,000 bushels larger than the supplies 
for the previous year. The total account- 
ed for distribution was about the same as 
that of 1930-31. Consequently, it was 
necessary to carry over into the 1932-33 
year about 45,000,000, bushels (wheat and 
flour) more than was carried over into 
the 1931-32 year. The increase in carry- 
over was practically all wheat, since the 
carry-over of flour was about the same 
as that of last year—(Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 














Truck Weight Regulations 
Restrained in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 22. 
A restraining order has just been is- 
sued by Kelly Smither, clerk of the Circuit 
Court, against the State Tax Commission, 
the State Highway Commission and other 
officials on petition of the Ashler Transfer 
Co. and other truck operators seeking to 
prevent enforcement of an Act of the re- 
cent Legislature restricting the tonnage 
of trucks and imposing other regulations. 
Assistant Attorney General Gardner K. 
Byers, legal adviser of the Highway Com- 
mission, announced orally that he will file 
a motion to dismiss the restraining order, 
which will remain effective until acted 
upon by Circuit Judge H. Church Ford. 
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PRESIDENT’'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 22, 1932 









9:20 a. m.—The President returned 
from a week-end trip spent at his camp 
on the Rapidan River in Virginia. 

11:15 a. m.—William M, Steuart, Di- 
rector of the Bureau ot the Census, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


12 m.—Representative Lankford 
(Rep.), of Norfolk, Va., called to dis- 
cuss a proposal that the civil service 
regulations be relaxed to afford increased 
employment in navy yards. 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Beck 
(Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., called to 
discuss a private matter. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of Virginians. 

3 p. m.—Atlee Pomerene, Chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, called to discuss matters “per- 
tinent to the affairs of the corporation.” 

3:30 p. m.—Franklin W. Fort, Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Board, 
called to report verbally the progress 
made by the Board in its work. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 5 








creating the Corporation was passed by 
Congress. 
“It seems,” said Mr. Newton, “that one 


passed did not require publication of 
loans, but apparently the custodian thinks 
otherwise.” 

Mr. Newton said that so far as he knew 
no representatives of the Government had 
protested to Mr. Trimble against publica- 
tion wf the loan figures. 

The statement of the condition of the 
Corporation at the end of July, embodied 
in the report, shows that since it began 
funcitioning it nas loaned $866,047,522 and 
has authorized $223,882,599 in loans which 
have not been disbursed. The tctal so 
far in loans to banks and trust companies 
amount to $505,129,666; to credit unions, 
$369,684; building and loan associations, 
$56,867,230; insurance companies, $49,- 
142,315, Federal land banks, $9,000,000; 
joint stock land banks, $1,126,294;  live- 
stock credit corporations, $6,846,287; mort- 
gage loan companies, $72,801,896; agricul- 
tural credit corporations, $681,553; and to 
railroads, including receivers, $164,082,597. 

Of the loans authorized but not yet dis- 
bursed, $118,681,810 is to banks and trust 
companies; $8,816,528 to building and loan 
associations; $16,187,612 to insurance com- 
panies; $17,000,000 to Federal land banks, 
$5,306,343 to mortgage loan companies and 
$57,075,532 to railroa 

Atlee Pomerene, Chairman of the Re- 
| construction Finance Corporation, after 
a conference with President Hoover at 
the White House Aug. 22, expressed his 
disapproval of the action of Mr. Trimble, 
in making public figures as to loans made 
| by the Corporation. 


Tells of Requests for 


Secretary on Borrowings 


“In my judgment,” said Mr. Pomerene, 
“it would have been a good deal better 
if the figures as to loans had not been 
given out.” 

Mr. Pomerene, in response to inquiries, 
stated that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had, in several instances, re- 
ceived requests from clients not to make 
public the loans requested by them, but 
he explained that the Board had no 
power to guarantee this. 

Mr. Pomerene expressed the opinion 
that reports can be expected from time to 
time from clients as to the effect of the 





publicity of loans made by the corpora- ; 


tion. 

The conference with President Hoover, 
Mr. Pomerene explained, had to do with 
matters pertinent to the affairs of the 
corporation. He declined to say whether 
the question of publicity of loans had 
been discussed between himself and the 
President. 

Mr. Pomerene’s letter transmitting the 
report follows in full text: 

South Trimble, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 

Sir: Pursuant to the provisions of Title 
II, Section 201 (b) of the Emergency Re- 
lied and Construction Act of 1932, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation sub- 
mits this report of its activities and ex- 
penditures during the period from July 
21, 1932, the date the Act became a law, 
to July 31, 1932, inclusive, together with 
a statement of the loans authorized, dur- 


name, amount and rate of interest in each 
case. 

Under the provisions of section 5 of 
the Reconstruction Finance. Corporation 
| Act, the corporation during this period 
authorized 437 loans aggregating $45,057,- 
556.10 and authorized increases aggregat- 
ing $1,653,500 in loans authorized prior 
to July 21, 1932, making a total of $46,- 
711,056.10, as shown in table 1. 


Funds Authorized for 
Various Types of Concerns 


Of this amount, $32,990,180.23 was au- 
thorized to banks and trust companies, 
including $284,900 to aid in the reorganiza- 
tion of closed banks; $104,309.58 to agri- 
cultural credit corporation; $3,088,650 to 
building and loan associations; $2,247,- 
500 to insurance companies; $90,000 to a 
joint stock land bank; $580,716.29 to live- 
stock credit corporations; $747,000 to 
mortgage loan companies; and $6,862,700 
to railroads. 

Applications for loans received at the 
Washington office of the Corporation, 
under section-5 of the Act, during the 
priod, numbered 422, as follows: 360 from 
banks and trust companies (including 12 
applications from receivers or liquidating 
agents of closed banks); 41 from building 
and loan associations; 4 from insurance 
companies; 1 from a joint stock bank; 
9 from livestock credit corporations; 3 
from mortgage loan companies; and 4 





road received). 

Under the provisions of the Emergency 
Relief and Corporation Act of 1932, ap- 
proved July 21, 1932, the Corporation made 
available $3,000,000 for the purposes of re- 
lief and work relief during the period 
from July 21, to 31, 1932, inclusive, as 
shown in Table 2. 

Formal applications received under this 
Act during the period mentioned num- 


New Zealand Market 


Fully 75 per cent of all the radio sets 
sold in New Zealand are of American 
make, according to Trade Commissioner 
Julian B. Foster. 

Local manufacturers, he says, are mak- 
ing substantial progress, but have not yet 
seriously threatened United States trade. 
English makers have not been able to pro- 
duce a set capable of getting long-distance 


with the American article. 

The steady increase in radio sales 
throughout New Zealand has been a strik- 
ing feature of the general business slump. 
Although 11,000 sets were distributed in 
the country during 1931, it appears prob- 


see a larger number sold and that sales 
will continue to expand for another two 
years at least. 

The New Zealand demand, he points 
out, is for the low-priced 4, 5 and 6-tube 
superheterodyne electrically operated sets. 
It is estimated that there are more than 
70,000 radio sets in use in the country 
at the present time. 

According to figures compiled in the 
Commerce Department’s Electrical Equip- 
ment Division, the United States in 1931 
shipped to New Zealand 19,497 sets having 
a valu eof $614,012, as compared with 11,- 
963 .valued at $640,000 in the preceding 
year. The average value of the Amer- 
ican radio sets exported to this market 
last year was $31.50 as compared with 
$53.30 in 1930.—(Department of Com- 
merce.’ 


a 


Clerk of House Opens Files to Inspection; 
Chairman Pomerene Disapproves 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


end of the Capitol thought the bill as| 


ing the period mentioned, showing the | 


from railroads (including 1 from a rail-| 


stations at a price which can compete | 


able, accordingto Foster, that 1932 will! 








/ 


bered 30, of which 10 were for relief 
under Title-I and 20 were for loans under 
Title II. A great deal of preliminary 
work was accomplished in order that the 
Corporation might go forward with its 
additional duties under this Act as rapidly 
as possible. 

By the close of the period all except | 
$25,000,000 of the $250,000,000 “second | 
series” 3% per cent notes authorized by 
the Board of Directors on June 16, 1932, 
had been sold to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

On July 23, the Board of Directors au- 
thorized the issuance of a “third series” 
of notes up to an aggregate amount of | 
$250,000,000, maturing Oct. 27, 1932, and 
bearing interest at the rate of 3% per 
cent per annum. The notes will be pur- 
chased by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as the funds are required by the Cor- 
poration. 

During the period, the Corporation al- 
located $5,000,000 to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, making a total 
of $97,500,000 allocated from Feb. 2 to 
July 31, inclusive. Of this sum $75,000,- 
000 had been; paid over to the Secretary 
of Agriculture as of July 31. , 


Field Study Made 


Into Prospects for 
Home Loan Banks 





Directors Find Sentiment 


Loaning Agencies Prepar- 
ing to Seek Membership 


iContinued from Page 1.1 
Fort explained, because the Home Loan 


shall be supplied, at the start of bank 
operation, if private subscriptions fail to 
make up the initial minimum of $5,000,- 
000 in capital. It also provides that insti- 
tutions otherwise eligible as members but 
which are precluded from taking stock 
under their State laws may borrow as 
nonmembers until the State law is 


had an opportunity to correct the condi- 
tion. 

Chairman Fort foresees a strong urge, 
on the part of those desirous of utilizing 


necessary changes in State laws. 

“The extremely favorable reception with 
which the system is being received, par- 
ticularly in New England,” said Mr. Fort, 


Favorable to System and | per picture, which means that whether 


{the picture was an inch high or was 


Act provides that the Government funds, 


changed or until the State Legislature has | 


the loan bank facilities to accomplish the | \ : 
‘and high frequency amplification which 





“seems to assure prompt enactment of 
the necessary legislation. 

“Some of the States, like New Jersey, 
for example, have already made the cor- 
rection in their statutes in anticipation of 
the establishment of the loaning system. 
While life insurance companies in New 
Jersey may not invest in the Home Loan 
Bank stock, the building and loan asso- 
ciations may do so. That provides a unit 
of great importance with which to start.” 

Laws to Be Compiled 

The Board is having a compilation made 
of all State laws relating to investment 
of such funds in the stock of a bank of 
the type of the Home Loan Banks. With 
|that information available, it can calcu- 
late rather closely, according to the chair- 
man, what limitations are faced in pre- 
scribing the district lines. 

The Board has taken no definite action 
respecting the areas for any of the dis- 
tricts, preferring to proceed cautiously, it 
was explained. Data already gathered 
were said by the chairman, however, to 
have made the job much more simple than 
when the problem first was attacked two 
| weeks ago. 

In the meantime, civic leaders in many 
cities are continuing their efforts to con- 
vince the Board of the availability of their 
respective communities for Home Loan 
Bank sites. Mr. Fort said he had con- 
ferred with Senator Goldsborough (Rep.), 
of Maryland, upon his return to his office, 
afid that the Maryland Senator had pre- 
sented arguments favorable to Baltimore 
as a bank location. 

“But the applications are 2t this time 
all in the same class,’ he observed. “We 
can not possibly select cities until we have 
defined the bank district areas. I am not 
in a position at this moment to say what 


other members of the Board are in the 
same boat.” 


Mortality Rate Reduced 
In 85 Cities for Week 


Telegraphrc reiurns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week-end, Aug. 13, indicate a mortality 
rate of 9.4 as against a rate of 9.8 for the 
corresponding week of last year. The high- 
est rate (16.2) appears for Wilmington, 
Del., and the lowest (4.7) for Fort Wayne, 
Ind. The highest infant mortality rate 


|the lowest for Cambridge, Mass., Des 
Moines, Iowa, Duluth, Minn., Evansville, 
Ind., Fort Wayne, Ind., Long Beach, Calif., 
Lynn, Mass., Peoria, Iil., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Somerville, Mass., Spokane, Wash., 
and Waterbury, Conn., which reported no 
infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 11.5 for 
the 32 weeks of 1932, as against a rate of 
12.4 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year.—(Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census.) 


Native Labor Preference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ex-service men in compliance with the 
terms of the statute applicable to that 
project. There appears no necessity for a 
| penalty clause to secure the observance of 
}such a stipulation in this case; a reserved 
|right in the Government to require the 
{contractor to discharge any alien without 
|his first papers will be sufficient to se- 
|cure opservance of the stipulation. 
| If there should arise any other cases 
believed to be exceptional and similar to 
|the Hoover Dam or Portland post office 
| projects, they may be submitted here for 
| consideration and decision but the general 
use of such a labor preference stipulation 








|where special problems may arise, is not 
| authorized in the absence of specific stat- 
| utory authority for that purpose. 
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Report Made Public on Loans Reduction in Cost Commercial Stocks ‘Weather Maps 
Issued From Emergency Fund (Qf Manufacturin 


. 


Television Sought 





Production on Commercial 
Basis Needed to Develop 
Industry, Commissioner 
Lafount Declares 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
limitless. In combination with broadcast- 
ing, television witli Hecome one of the 
United States’ greatest industries, affect- 
ing every resident of America. 

Ever since 1925, when C. Fraficis Jen- 
kins gave his first public television demon- 
stration, consisting of flickering shadows 
of a little girl in silhouette bouncing a 
ball, the laboratories have become a mag- 
net for the promoter who pictures to his 
prospective clients the untold wealth to 
be found in this new field, which, in his 
opinion, will far outstrip such prosaic in- 
dustries as were created by the automobile 
and radio. 

Ever since its creation, the Commifsion 
has been frequently petitioned to put tele- 
vision on a commercial basis, as if the 
Commission by the passing of rules and 


regulations could create for an industry a) 


state of technical perfection which the 
best engineers of the country have not 
yet been able to achieve. 
‘Scanning’ Lines Increased 

The position of the Commission is very 
clear and quite simple in this respect. As 
soon as the television art is perfected to 
the point where the average layman can 
expect a comparatively fair amount of 
entertainment from his television re- 
ceiver, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the Commission will not arbitrarily bar 


| the way to economic progress in this field. 


These imperfections and limitations of 


| culture. | 


Of Grain Increase 


Holdings in Store and Afloat 
At Principal American 
Markets Shown 


store and afloat at principal United States 


| markets at the close of the week ended 


Aug. 20 were larger than holdings of the 
previous week, according to a summary is- | 
sued Aug. 22 by the Department of Agri- | 


The total amount of wheat in store on! 
‘Aug. 20 was 181,015,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 179,313,000 for the previous 
week, and compared with a total of 254,- 
862,000 a year ago, the statement showed. 
Little change took place in the week in 
stocks of corn, the figures showing 11,814,- 
000 bushels for the week just ended as 
compared with 11,151,000 bushels for the 
previous week, al‘iicugh last year’s total 
for the corresponding week was 8,582,000 
bushels. 

Oats in store showed an increase, the 
summary revealing 22,884,000 bushles in 
| store for the week just ended as compared 
with 18,761,000 bushels for the previous 
week and 14,502,000 for the same week last 
year. 





American Residents 
In F oreign Nations | 


Now Total 404,000 


Recent Increases Noted in 
Countries Where Cost of 








present-day television result from the 
comparatively small number of what are 
known as television scanning lines. A 
number of years ago television was being 
developed on the basis of 48 scanning lines 


projected to a large screen, the number 


| of lines still remained at only 48. 


From a projection standpoint it can 


|be readily seen that if the ordinary mo- 


tion picture screen is divided into 48 hori- 
zontal strips, the amount of resulting de- 
tail must necessarily be meager. The 
number of lines has been gradually in- 
creased from 48, to 60, and we are now 
told that 120 lines are being used with 
the possibility of doubling this to 240 
lines. 
Detail of Pictures Increased 

@uch an increase in line scanning will, 
of course, give a considerable increase in 
the detail of the picture transmitted, but 
the picture will still be far from approach- 
ing the quality of present-day motion 
pictures. Rather complex engineering 
problems are involved in the development 
of the associated apparatus for both low 


will permit full advantage to be taken 
of the increased detail accompanying the 
increase of the number of scanning lines. 

Just at this point is where some ‘of the 
television problems of the Federal Radio 


|Commission are encountered. The nor- 


} 


mal 60-line picture used by the majority of 
television experimenters today requires a 


single sideband modulation width of 43,- | 
'200 cycles, or 86,400 cycles emission for | 
If the} 


double side band transmission. 


|number of lines is increased to 120, at 24 


those bank areas are going to be, and/| 


Prefers American Radio | (164) appears for Nashville, Tenn., and} 


On Federal Works Upheld | 


|of Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhwei, if con- 


for projects not near the northern or} 
| Southern boundaries of the United States, | 


| 








pictures per second, which is the standard 
talking picture speed, maintaining the 


! five by six proporation of height to width, 


the number of cycles required per sideband 
increases to 207,360, or a total band width 
of 414,720 cycles required for double dise- 
band transmission. 

It can thus be seen that if 240 lines are 
used with the methods known today, a 
single sidebands emission of 829,440 cycles 
would be required, or using double side- 
band transmission, a total band width of 
1658.88 kc would be required for a single 
picture, which is almost twice the entire 
width of the whole present broadcasting 
band from 550 to 1,500 kc. 
spectrum below: 20,000 kc, is now crowded, 
and does not contain space for such wide 


band emissions unless we abolish many | 


other important services. 
Ultra-high Bands Selected 
For this reason it became evident that 
for pictures having any reasonable degree 
of detail it was necessary to find an en- 


tirely new part of the radio spectrum | 


where comparatively wide frequency bands 


could be found for this new type of service, | ° 


and consequently the so-called ultra-high 
frequency bands were selected. These 
bands run from 43,000 to 46,000 kc, from 
48,500 to 50,300 kc, and from 60,000 to 80,- 
000 ke including a total frequency space 
of 24,800 kc. 

This appears to be a relatively large 


amount of space for such a new service, | 


but we have already been informed by 
engineers of some of our leading com- 
panies that eventually for good service 
to the public, channels having widths of 
approximately 2,000 kilicycles will be re- 
quired, and on such a basis it can be seen 
that this apparently tremendous expanse 
boils down to only 10 channels. 

Perhaps this single reason more than 


jany other justifies the policy of extreme 


caution which has been followed by the 
Commission in the approval of new tele- 
vision stations. If what has the essentials 
of a huge industry in the making must 
grow, live, and prosper within perhaps 
only 10 channels, only the most extreme 
caution in the original granting of tele- 
vision applications can prevent chaos, 


Auto Tourist Facilities 
Planned Near Shanghai 


If present pians of provincial authorities 
materialize whereby the present 25-mile 
gap in the highway between Shanghai 
and Hankchow will be completed this Fall, 
an opportunity for country motoring will 
be given for the first time to Shanghai 
motorists, state advices from Trade Com- 
missioner A. Viola Smith, Shanghai. 

The report states that renewed interest 
in highway development in the provinces 


summated, will have a favorable effect 
upon automobile business in the region. 
A conference of the Commissioner of Re- 
construction of these provinces and the 
National Economic Gouncil at Nanking 
was held recently at which the completion 
of three gaps in existing highways was 
discussed. Completion of these highways 
would make possible motoring between 
Shanghai, Hangchow, Nanking and Wuhu. 
Plans are also being discussed for utilizing 
part of the British Boxer Indemnity funds 
for road construction in this area. 

Lack of more and better highways is 
one of the principal deterrents to a greater 
demand for automobiles in China. The 
development of a continuous highway in 
the important region surrounding Shang- 
hai should stimulate the automotive 
market there, it is pointed out. (Depart- 


| ment of Commerce.) 


The radio | 


Living Is Lower and Con- | 
ditions Are Improved 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
excludes tourists and all others whose 
sojourn abroad was considered to be only 
transitory. 

Attention is called to the fact that, in 
spite of the care exercised by consuls in 
preparing their reports, it was impossible 
in many cases for them to obtain exact 
figures as to the number of Americans 
residing in their respective districts. 
Nevertheless, this estimate based on all 
available sources of information may be 
regarded as a fairly accurate world census 
of Americans living abroad. .- 


SOUTH AMERICA 


| Argentina ..... 3,545 ; Ecuador ....... 217 
Bolivia ........ 248 | Paraguay ...... 74 
BPE conc cscs 2.70) DOE eccces eoee 924 | 

| British Guiana 44 | Uruguay ...... 227 | 

| ORUMe .... cece 1,676 | Venezuela ..... 1,469 

| Solombia ...... 1,339 | ccenbemeilt 
Dutch Guiana. 16 TOU) - ideas se 12,510 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA | 


Sent by Wire to 


Airways System 


Commercial stocks of domestic grain in| Transmission Over Tele 





pe 


- 


To Aid Civil Aviation 
Through Country 


Transmission of weather-maps over the 


teletypewriter circuits of the Federal air- 





















Brit. Honduras. 158 | Nicaragua ..... 344 | 
Costa Rica .... 702 | Panama ....... 2,808 
Guatemala ... 950 | Salvador ...... 233 
| Honduras ..... 1,192 | 
| Mexico ........ 10,746 | SOC ones xk 17,133 
WEST INDIES AND BERMUDA 
Bahamas 119 | French West 
ee on = | Indies ....... 
rmuda .. 
cum 6,802 | MOOG, « v0 ccnsen 1,546 
Dominican Re- | Jamaica........ 426 
public ....... 10,695 | Trinidad ...... 
Dutch West In- 
RE ane sss mel Seta So... 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
| Alberta ....... 90,477 Quebec ........ 24,569 
Brit. Columbia 14,732 | Saskatchewan.. 5,306 
Manitoba ..... 37,706 
New Brunswick 843 Canada ......223,625 
| Nova Scotia ... 859 —- 
Ontario ....... 49,099 Newfoundland 233 
Prince Edward oa 
Island ....... 34 Tetal, s.0c 223,858 
EUROPE 
Austria ....... 737 | Luxembourg .. 20 
Belgium ....... 1,227 Malta ......... 2 
*Great Britain. 8,386 | Netherlands 421 
Bulgaria ...... 46 | Norway ... 846 
Czechoslovakia. 7,454 | Poland ... 1,750 
Danzig, F. C. of 26'| Portugal ...... 17,149 
Denmark Lisbon 113 
Estonia Oporto 37 
Finland ... | Madeira 50 
France .. Azores 
Germany Rumania . 
Gibraltar . Russia .. 
Greece ......0. ‘Spain 
| Hungary Sweden ‘ 
Irish Free State 6,222 | Switzerland ... 2,153 
DE -scaccaches 12,112 | Yugoslavia .... 5,460 
Tata ns. . de 114 | 
Lithuania ..... 355 FOCAL ccc +» 99,585 





*And Northern Ireland. 
tAnd Canary Islands. 




















| Societ 
| Australasia: Australia, 1,535; Ke 


Grand total, 404,317. 


w Zealand, 214. 











AFRICA | 
| Algeria .... 106 Morocco 103 
ypt 824 Nigeria .. 38! 
Ethiopia 80 *So. Africa 1,629 
<enya 382 TUNA sects se 57 
Liberia 122 <paeemms 
Madagascar ... 90 Total cc svcvex 3,782 
*Cape Province, 310; Natal, 161; Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, 1,158. 
ASIA 
Arabia ....... . 7 Japanese Emp. 3,610 
SOYION ..ccccce 60 Palestine 3,31 
CTE, occsicees 0,627 Persia ..... 278 
Dutch East In- | ER a s'chae 164 
MR rs pcaenc’ 494 | Straits Set 
French Indo- ments 344 
MING ...0000 S38) BTR oo cenveere 51 
Hong Kong.... 817 Turkey ....... 522 
TRANS nclecweces 766 
VOM nc acseeecse 114 Total Asc.‘ 24,742 
*Including Turkey in Europe. 
Fiji Islands, 23. Islands, 114. 


| them. 


| 





| 


ways system as aids to aerial navigatio# 
is the most important innovation in the 
field of civil avation during the present 
year, according to Col. Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautic¢s. , 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just made public a 
detailed report dealing with this. de- 
velopment which declares that this 
method of 'transthitting necessary weather 
information to pilots throughout the coun- 
try has been found to be entirely “prac- 
ticable.” 

Col. Young emphasized the importance 
of the new weather service in‘an address 
to the National Aeronautic Association 
during its regular annual convention in 
Washington last week. 


Test Made for Five. Months 


The report just published by the De- 
partment stated that an experimental cir- 
cuit over which maps were transmitted by 
teletypewriter three times daily to five air- 
ports and to the Washington office of the 
airways division was maintained for sev- 
eral months and “excellent results” were 
obtained. ns 

The report follows in full text: 

Transmission of weather maps over the 
teletypewriter circuit has been found to be 
practicable in service tests of the trans- 
mission equipment and procedure which 
have been conducted by the airways divi- 
sion of the Aeronautics Branch. An ex- 
perimental circuit over which maps were 
transmitted by teletypewriter three times 
daily to five airports and to the Wash- 
ington office of the airways division was 
maintained for several months and ex- 
cellent results were obtained. 

Like the general weather maps issued 
by the Weather Bureau, the teletypewriter 
maps show barometric pressures and areas 
of high and low pressure. In addition, 
the transmitted maps give weather condi- 
tions at various airports from which re- 
ports are collected, showing for each air- 
port the ceiling, general conditions (clear, 
cloudy, overcast, thunderstorm; rain, or 
snow), visibility, temperature, wind direc- 
tion, and wind velocity. In actual prac- 
tice the -maps could be transmitted more 
frequently than during the experimental 
transmissions, probably eight times daily, 
at 3-hour intervals. 


Sent in Three Sections 


In studying the possibilities of the 
weather map project, the airways division 


|has determined that the best method 
| would be to transmit the map ‘in three 
sections: Eastern, Central and Western, 
| Prepared, respectively, at Cleveland, Ohio; 


Kansas City, Mo. and Oakland, Calif, 
Teletypewriter stations in the eastern 


18| part of the United States would receive 


the eastern and central maps, those on 
the west coast would receive the western 


__17T) and central maps, and those in the Middle 
20,821 | West would receive their own map and 


whichever other map is most’ useful to 
In some cases it might be found 
necessary for a middle western station to 
receive all three maps. 

For weather map transmission page 
type sending and receiving machines are 
employed. These are. automatic telegraph 
typewriters which print on sheets of paper, 
rather than on the tape which is now in 
use for receiving teletypewriter communi- 


° | cations on the circuits of the Federal air- 


way system. However, tape machines can 
be used on the same circuits with the 
page machines at points where weather 
maps are ndt to be received, the tape 
machines being in operation during the 


g| hourly weather collections and shut down 


at times when map symbol 
transmitted. . a 
. The method of transmitting and receiv- 
ing the weather map via teletypewriter 
may best be explained by use of a specific 
example, say a map for the eastern part 
of the country sent from Cleveland. 
Available One Hour Later 
This particular map, compiled at Cleve- 


3 | land and showing the conditions as ob- 


served at 8 a. m., was available in the 
Commerce Building at Washington and 
at other receiving stations before 9 a. m., 
during the service tests mentioned here- 
tofore. 

The operator at Cleveland prepared a 
copy of the map to be transmitted and 
placed it in the teletypewriter machine, 


3 | properly coordinated, by means of an ad- 


justment mark printed on the upper left- 
hand corner of the map. Then, using this 
master map as his guide, he proceeded to 
register the characters on his sending ma- 
chine by operating the keyboard as if he 
were using a typewriter. 

Where a blank space appeared on the 
map in his machine, he pushed down his 
space bar. Coming to a numeral or a 
symbol, he depressed the appropriate key. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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Court Canitriies 


Term ‘Trust’ for 


in Pr oses Inventor’s Employment as Salesman Held Not 
Tax b re To Entitle Defendant to License 


Distinguishes ‘Association’ 
And Says Test Is What 
Trustees Do, Not What 
They Have Power to Do 


Boston, Mass. 
FREDERICK D. Fisk 
Vv. 
Unitep STATEs. 
District Court, D. Mass. 
No. 5030. 
Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 16, 1932 


Brewster, District Judge——This is a pe- 
tition by the trustees of the Main Street 


Trust to recover income taxes for the! 


year 1927, alleged to have been illegally 
assessed and collected, in the amount of 
$950.89. The single question presented 
is whether the Main Street Trust was an 
association taxable as a corporation for 
the year 1927. 


This question is presented upon stipu- | 


lation of the parties and evidence intro- 
duced by the plaintiff, from which the 
following facts were established: 

In 1864 William Fisk died testate, leav- 
ing interests in real estate to trustees to 
hold for the benefit of certain named | 
beneficiaries. The trustees held the prop- 
erty until sales could be made at advan- 
tageous prices. From 1885 to 1890 sales 
were made whenever satisfactory offers | 
were receives. As a result of doubts which | 
conveyancers had expressed as to the 
validity of the testamentary trust, the 
trustees and all the beneficiaries, in 1894, 
conveyed their interest in the real estate | 
then remaining in the trust created by 
the will to trustees under a written dec- 
laration of trust who were to hold the} 
property in trust for the same beneficiaries | 
in the same proportion as they took under | 
the will. 

Duration of Trust 

This trust was for a limited period and 
was succeeded by other similar trusts 
until, in 1909, the Main Street Trust, in- 
volved in this suit, was created. To the 
trustees under the trust of 1909 were con- 
veyed six parcels of land situated in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, one of these | 
parcels being the flats in the Charles 





River. The five parcels were, for con- 
venience of sale, divided into twelve. One| 
of these parcels the plaintiffs’ predecessors | 
in title had leased with option to pur-| 
chase. The lease provided that, in case 
of defaults, the title to the land and all) 
buildings erected thereon should revert to} 
the trustees. The lessee erected a build- | 
ing on a portion of the leased premises | 
and subsequently defaulted. 

With the exception of this building, | 
all the property coming under the 
trust of 1909 was vacant land. The 
plaintiffs sold parcels of land from time | 
to time. Eleven of the 12 parcels had 
been sold prior to 1927. The building, 
above referred to, had been remodeled 
into four separate buildings, and two of 
these were sold in 1922. The only real 
estate, therefore, in the Main Street Trust, 
during the year 1927, was the remaining 
two buildings, which were sold in 1930,| 
and the Charles River flats. These two| 
buildings were leased to tenants for a 
period of years. No lease hasbeen exe- 
outed since 1924. The lessors were not 
gequirtd to furnish any heat, power, eleva- 
tor, janitor or other service under the 
lease. 

Activities of Trustees 


The trustees only collected the rent, 
paid taxes, insurance premiums on the 
buildings, and distributed the balance, 
less a reasonable reserve for emergencies, 
to the beneficiaries. They occasionally 
made necessary outside repairs. In 1927, | 
they expended $307.38 for repairs, $215.63 
of this was for stucco on the outside 
walis, $91.75 was for repairs to the dome 
of the building. The expenses for that 
year were extraordinary. In 1928, only 
$25 was expended. The trustees paid a 
small weekly wage to a watchman whose | 
duty was only to report to the trustees 
anything out of the ordinary relating to 
the buildings. 

The principal purpose of the Main 
Street Trust, from its inception, was to 
liquidate the real estate as fast as favor- 
able offers were obtainable. The cash 
proceeds of all sales were distributed 
among the beneficiaries as soon as re- 
ceived. None of it was ever reinvested or 
used in any business for profit. Mortgages, 
taken as a part of the purchase price for 
land sold, were collected by the trustees 
and the proceeds distributed to the bene- 
ficiaries. The beneficiaries were, with one 
exception, heirs of William Fisk. The ex- 
ception was one who had acquired the 
interest of one of the heirs. The bene- 
ficial interests were represented by shares 
which were originally issued to the holders 
in proportion to their beneficial interests 
in the real estate. No additional shares 
have ever been issued. 

Shareholders’ Powers 

Under the terms of the trust agreement, 
as amended in 1921, the shareholders had 
no powers in connection with the trust 
end no control over the trustees except 
to approve a trustee nominated by the 
surviving trustees; to apply to the probate 
court for the appointment of a new trustee 
if the remaining trustees failed to fill a 
vacancy. Two-thirds of the shareholders 


New York, N. Y. 
Kwny-ScHEERER CORPORATION 


Vv. 

AMERICAN’ STERLIZER COMPANY AND SOUTH- 
AMPTON HosPITAL ASSOCIATION. 
District Court, E. D. New York. 

Equity No. 5549. 
Ciarence G. Campsett for plaintiff; W1- 
LIAMS, RicH & Morse (H. C:; Lorp and 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1932 — Oe Anited States Daily 


Patent on Water Feed Control Legislature Votes 
For Sterilizers Declared Valid), | imit Taxation 


_ In West Virginia 


Adopts Amendment to State 
in connection with an open type of 
sterilizer such as is used in hospitals and 
in physicians’ offices: 

The patent provides a protective means 
for a possible contamination of water at 
two points, the water flowing through a 
control valve, which, when the pressure 
is in toward the sterilizer, the contamina- 
tion is avoided in the sterilizer by means 


Be Submitted to Voters at 
Election on Nov. 8 


Charleston, W. Va., Aug. 22. 
An amendment to the State constitu- 


WitarD Ricw of counsel), for defend-| of an air gap, and if for any reason the/| tion providing for a limitation"in tax rates 


ants. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 23, 1932 


Moscow1r1z, District Judge—This is a 
suit in equity for the alleged infringe- 
ment of claims 1, 3, 11 and 12 of the 
Holmes patent No. 1769836, granted July 
1, 1931. 

The patent relates to an improvement 
in a water feed control. Plaintiff’s title 
to the patent in suit is not in dispute, it 
was conceded on the trial that if the 
patent is valid, that it was infringed. 

Claims 1, 3, 11 and 12, which are relied 
upon by the plaintiff, are as follows: 

Claim 1. A water feed device’ adapted to 


deliver water from a source of supply to a | 
| sterilizing receptacle, provided with an air 


gap across which water will be projected 
to the receptacle under full flow but down 


the side of which water will run adhering | 


to the side thereof under slow flow such as | 
produced by a leaky valve whereby water | 
will only be added to said sterilizer when 
it is desired to do so. 

Claim 3. A device adapted to deliver water 
from a source of supply to a receptacle, 
provided with an air gap across which water 
will be projected to the receptacle under 
full flow but down which water will run 
under slow flow such as produced by a 
leaky valve, the water supply conduit to 
said device having a vacuum-breaking air 
inlet port whereby contamination from said 
receptacle is prevented from reaching said 
water supply. 

Claim 11. A water feed device adapted to 
deliver water from a source of supply to a 
sterilizer, provided with an air gap across 
which will be projected to the sterilizer 
under full flow but down which water will 
run under slow flow such as prceaaes by a 
leaky valve, the water supply conduit to 
said sterilizer having a vacuum breaking 
means. 

Claim 12. A device for delivering water 


| from a source of supply to a receptacle 


comprising a shell provided in its bottom 
with a waste conduit and provided higher 
up at one side with a port for devivery to 
the receptacle, an air gap across which 
water will be projected into said port and 
hence into said receptacle under normal 
flow, but down which air gap water will run 
to said waste conduit under slow flow such 
as conducted by a leaky valve. 


Defendant claims that the patent is in- 


valid, and that the defendant American 


| Sterilizer Company has independently in-| iS always open so that the air can be 
vented and developed the device of the) 
patent in suit, and that defendant had a| Come in and break that and preventgthe 


license from the-inventor. 


The invention is described in the patent 


as follows: 


could terminate the trust and could ap-| 


prove amendments to the trust. 
the trustees nor _ shareholders 
any formal meetings. There are no 


officers and no office has ever been | or greater powers than the directors ina patent is anticipated by the prior patent 
maintained by the trustees, and no clerical | corporation for the purpose of carrying on | and published art, and contend that this 
The |some business enterprise, the trust is anj is an independent conception and inven- | 
powers conferred upon the trustees by} association within the meaning of the | tion by Raymond L. Jewell, designing en- | 


employe has ever been employed. 


| 


My invention relates to an improvement 
in a water feed control and its novelty con- 
sists in the adaption and arrangement of 
parts as will be more fully hereinafter 
pointed out. 

In the following description and in the 
claims, the term “tank” is herein used in 
a broad sense to include a. receptacle for 
receiving water from a source of supply 
such as a city water main. 

n the present state of this art, it is the 
usual practice to fill such tanks by supply 
connections arranged to deliver. into the 
tank below the high or normally main- 
tained water level in the tank. 

In such arrangements, should the house 
supply be shut off and drained or if, for any 
reason, partial vacuum should be produced 
in the supply pipe, there will be produced 
a back-flow of water from the tank into the 
house supply pipes. 

If the water in the tank is chemically 
treated or if polluted in any way so that 
it is not a good drinking water, the back- 
flow into the tank and into the house pipes 
becomes a very serious matter. In fact, 
serious results have followed from back- 
flow such as just indicated. 

Also. if the valve in the supply pipe 
should leak, there would be a slow flow of 
water from the supply, assumed to be the 
city water supply, into the tank and if the 
water in the tank should be sterilized water 
such as used in sterilizers, such leakage 
would. as is obvious, be a serious matter. 

In the above indicated hitherto used ar- 
rangements for supplying water from a 
source such as city water to a tank such as 
a sterilizer, 
actions have also been present, all of which, 
as well as those noted, are overcome or 


eliminated in my improved water feed con- | 


trol. 

Among the improved actions obtained in 
my water feed control herein disclosed and 
claimed the following four may be men- 
tioned. 

Under normal flow of water from the sup- 
ply pipe to the tank, such as produced 
when the valve in the supply pipe is pur- 
posely opened, the water will be delivered 
from the supply pipe to the tank through 
a primary water-sealing trap and across an 
air gap, the water level in the tank will be 
maintained at a predetermined level, and 
overfiow from the tank will run to the 
drain pipe through the air gap. 

Under a very slow flow of water from the 
supply pipe such as produced by a leaking 
valve or a valve not tightly closed, the water 
will flow not into the tank but to the waste 
pipe through the air gap and preferably 
also through a secondary water-sealing trap. 

If, for any reason, there should be a par- 
tial vacuum produced in the water supply 
pipe, such as would tend to produce a back- 
flow of water from the tank to the sup- 
ply pipe, such back-fiow will be prevented 
by an inflow of air through a vacuum- 
breaking air inlet provided in the delivery 
device above the water level in the water- 
sealing traps. 

When a connection is made to a vacuum- 
creating device or to the atmosphere for 
the discharge of steam or vapor generated 
in the tank, such connection is made to 
the tank through the delivery device on a 
path that leads between the two traps 50 


that the steam or vapor will not be de- | 


livered into the room. 
The patent relates to a water feed con- 


trol for sterilizers. The patent covers a|to the American Sterilizer Company by | yses suggest the combination of the patent 


water feed and air break combined used 


the absence of any control by the bene- 
ficiaries, where the trustees are not re- 


Neither | stricted to the mere collection of funds , 
held|and their payment to the beneficiaries,| Claimed by Defendant 


but are associated together with similar 


the terms of the trust were broad enough | statute.” 


to permit the purchase of other lands, 
building upon or otherwise developing the 


Compatibility of Decisions 
This regulation does not appear to be 


land and doing whatever was necessary Or | compatible with the decisions in this and 


expedient to accomplish the desired end, 
but these powers were never exercised. 


Regulation Quoted 


It is the claim of the defendant that| holders may exercise, and (b) upon the} 


|fication turns (a) upon the measure Of/tpat he had seen and examined the 


other circuits. According to it, the classi- 


control over the trustees which the share- 


on these facts the Main Street Trust|extent and character of the powers con- 
must be held to be an association and| ferred upon the trustees by the terms of 


taxable as a corporation under 


the |the instrument granting the trust. 


It is 


Revenue Act of 1926 and Article 1504 of |now pretty well settled that the test is 


Regulations 69 which reads as follows: 


not what powers or authority reside in 


“Association distinguished from trust.—|the trustees or the shareholders but, as 
Where trustees merely hold property for|stated by Judge Anderson in Gardiner v. 


the collection of the income and its dis- 


tribution among the beneficiaries of the|“the crucial test must be found in what| 
trust, and are not engaged, either by)|the trustees actually do, not in the mere} 


United States, 49 F. (2d) 992 at 996, 


themselves or in connection with the bene- | existence of long unusued broad powers.” 
ficiaries in the carrying on of any busi-|To the same effect see Zonne v. Minne- 
ness, and the beneficiaries have no con-|apolis Syndicate, 220 U. S. 187; White, 
trol over the trust, although their consent | Collector v. Hornblower, 27 F, (2d) 1777; 
may be required for the filling of a|Lansdowne Realty Trust v. Commissioner, 
vancancy among the trustees or for a/50 F. (2d) 56; Tyson v. Commissioner, 
modification of the terms of the trust, no|54 F. (2d) 29; Little Four Oil & Gas Co. 


association exists, and the trust and the|V. Lewellyn, 55 F. (2d) 149; Lucas, Com'r.| date of conception and reduction to prac- 


beneficiaries thereof will be subject to tax 
as provided by section 219 and by articles 
341-347. If however, the beneficiaries have 
positive control over the trust, whether 
through the right periodically to elect 
trustees or otherwise, an association exists 
within the meaning of section 2. Even in 


v. Extension Oil Co., 47 F, (2d) 65. 
These cases are clearly decisive on the 


issue in the case at bar. The Main Street | to gasoline which must be caught and 
Trust was formed for the sole purpose of! brought back. 


liquidating, for distribution among the | ing water enters the waste pipe. 
shareholders, real estate which had been! attempted to eliminate the fire hazard 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


| 25 or 30 years, it was the practice to con- |! ; 
|nect a sterilizer directly with the general | Outside cities and $2 on other property in 


| 


| valves by water being added to the ster- 


pressure is reversed, the flow through the | nas peen adopted by the special session of 


control valve is reversed, whereby @ SUC-|the Legislature. It will be submitted to | 


tion is placed on the sterilizer. the voters of the State for ratification at 
The air vent elements of the patent pro- | ehe Nov. 8 election. 

tects the pipe lines connected with the| The resolution limits the rate on in- 

sterilizer from contamination. tangibles and agricultural personal prop- 
Prior to the patent in suit and for about | erty to 50 cents on $100 valuation, to $1 on 

and homes, $1.50 on other property 


water supply and the drain. It was found | Cities. The resolution also grants to the 
that this would probably lead to contam-| Legislature the right to impose an in- 
ination of the sterilizer through leaking | Come tax in these words: 

“The Legislature shall have authority 
ilizer after the sterilization had occurred, |t© tax privileges, franchises and incomes 
and also the siphoning of water into the of persons and corporations and to classify 
general supply pipes. — an ae the tax on all incomes ac- 

Sy ‘ cording to the amount thereof and to ex- 
basket cat on aes empt from taxation incomes below a mini- 
siphoning action so that the water was pny sede tone a ee 
Som from the sterilizer into the water) sich tax may be appropriated as the Leg- 


islature may provied.” 
There are two problems solved by the 


Constitution Which Will | 


eet: + 
— YEA@BY INDEX PAGE 1174 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts—— 


ELEVATORS—Injuries to passenger—Liability of. insurance company—Effect of 
posted notice that.elevator was regularly inspected by company— e 

A casualty insurance company which has posted a placard inside of a hotel pas- 
senger elevator stating over its signature that the elevator is “regularly inspected” 
by the company is liable in tort to a passenger for injuries caused by a defect. 
The statement informs the public riding in the elevator that it is regularly inspected 
and that defects or infirmities are corrected and assures the passengers that they 
may rely on the safety of the elevator. Under such assurance, the company owes 
the passengers the duty so to inspect the elevator as to assure them safe carriage. 
The company cannot avoid liability to an injured passenger on the ground that the 
inspection was solely for its purposes as an insurer. 

Arch v. Jamison et al.; D. C., W. D. Mo., No. 8497, Aug. 2, 1932. 


LIBEL AND SLANDER—Privilege—Statements contained in affidavit filed in answer 
to motion for temporary injunction—Rule in Federal court—Dicta— 

Statements in a defendant’s affidavit in answer to the plaintiff’s motion for a 
temporary injunction were absolutely privileged, in the plaintiff’s action in a 
Federal court for libel, if pertinent to the issue although made with malice. The 
court denied a motion to dismiss, the case on the ground of absolute privilege 
stating that although the general fule in the State courts is that such an affidavit 
is absolutely privileged if the alleged defamatory matter is pertinent to the issue, 
the rule is otherwise in the Federal courts in view of two decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. A circuit court of appeals reversed the judgment for 
the plaintiff in the libel action on the ground that the lower court erred in holding 
the alleged defamatory statements not absolutely privileged. The circuit court of 
appeals declared that the rule that defamatory matter published in the course of 
judicial proceedings, if pertinent to the issues, is absolutely privileged irrespective 
of malice obtains in the Federal as well as in the State courts and that statements 


Avrnortzep Sra’ 
* Pusuis) 





for example, other undesirable | 


The resolution also provides that after 
patent, one preventing leaking water from | 1933 the tax for State purposes, except for 


principal and interest of bonded indebted- 
ness, will be 1 cent on $100 valuation. 


entering the sterilizer, and the other pre- 
| venting water from being siphoned from 
the sterilizer into the water supply. 

| About 20 minutes is required for the 
complete sterilization of instruments to 
be used In an operation. If water drips 
into the sterilizer when sterilization is not 
complete or toward the end thereof, con- 





taminated water may be added to the} 
sterilizer so as to affect the complete) 





sterilization of the instruments. 


Leakage and Siphoning 
Of Water Prevented 


The invention of the patent prevents 
leaking water from entering the sterilizer, 
and also prevents water from being 
siphoned from the sterilizer into the gen- 
eral house supply of water. 
| Two feeds are provided, there is a pipe 
| which terminates in an open end and is 
| flat up against the main drain pipe. This 
| arrangement is in such‘a position that it 


drawn. In case of siphoning the air will 


| water from being actually drawn back of 
|the filling means, and the open space 
| will permit the drip to run off the edge 
}and enter the drain without going into 
| the sterilizer. By opening the cock the 


water will then reach the sterilizer. 


In opening the valve there is a greater 
flow of water which jumps the gap and 
then passes into the sterilizer. When the 
valve is open the water reaches the steri- 
lizer, when the valve is closed, if there is} 
a drip or leakage, the water does not reach 
the sterilizer but drips into the drain. 

This patent serves two purposes, it pre- 
vents contamination of the instruments in 
the sterilizer, and also prevents siphoning 
of the sterilizer. The defendant_Amer- 








jican Sterilizer Company has paid* plain- 


tiff’s patent 
its invention. 


‘Patent Is Declared ; 


Commercial Success 


| Plaintiff's patent has had a large com- 
}mercial success. The Commissioner of 
|Health of the City of Chicago, The City | 
| of New York, as well as the United States | 
;Government has specified the construc- | 
|tion of the patent-in suit for installation | 


a compliment by adopting 





|in its institutions. Wf 


Dr. Kegel, Commissioner of Health of | 
| the City of Chicago, in the early Summer | 
}Of 1928, called a conference of 40 of 50 
superintendents of Chicago hospitals, and 
| directed them to have the water so ie 
}of their sterilizers connected in such a 
|way that there could be no escape of | 
|contaminated water from a sterilizer into 
| the drinking water supply. | 


The attention of Holmes, the inventor, | 
| was called to the suggestion of Dr. Kegel, | 
whereupon Holmes endeavored to solve| 
|the problem raised by Dr. Kegel. Holmes, | 
|after working for some time, in October, | 
1928, prepared a sketch of his idea and | 
| submitted a device and sketch to his| 
|patent attorneys on Jan. 16, 1929. | 


| The invention was conceived by Holmes | 
jin the Summer of 1928, and he made a, 
}complete drawing and disclosure thereof | 
|to Dr. S. S. Graves on Oct. 23, 1928. On| 
|Feb. 11, 1929, Dr. Kegel approved the | 
Holmes drawing. Holmes submitted the| 
{invention to the American Sterilizer Com- | 
pany on March 30, 1929. Holmese’ com-| 
;Pleted device of the patent in suit was | 
exhibited at the Catholic Hospital Associa- | 
|tion Convention in Chicago from May 6 
|to May 10, 1929. 


Holmes filed his application for the) 
|patent in the United States Patent Office | 
| on May 1, 1929. The invention was offered 





| Holmes early in April, 1929, and thereafter | 
\the patent was offered to the plaintiff | 
; and purchased by it on April 27, 1929. 


Prior Art in Patent 


The defendants contend that the Holmes 


| gineer of the defendant American Steri- | 
|lizer Company, the Jewell application | 
Serial No. 360236 having been filed May | 
3, 1929. 


Jewell admitted on cross-examination | 


Holmes drawing embodying the device of 
the patent in suit before he signed and 
filed his application. The history of the | 
Holmes and Jewell patent applications | 
shows that they passed through the hands | 
of different assistant examiners in two)! 
different divisions of the patent office. | 

The Jewell application is still pending 
and were it not for the Holmes patent, 
valid claims similar to those of the patent 
in suit could be secured. However, the! 
Holmes patent will bar the Jewell aplica- 
tion as the Holmes application and other 
succeeding dates are all earlier than 
Jewell. 

The reason that there was no inter-| 
ference between Holmes and Jewell was| 
due to the fact that Holmes was ahead of 
Jewell in his filing date as well as in his) 


tice. 
The Pordon patent, No. 1572678, pertains 


In the patent in suit leak- 
Pordon 


|Special Session Called 
For Texas Legislature | 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 22.) 

Governor Ross S. Sterling has issued a} 
proclamation convening the 42d Legisla- 
ture in special session Aug. 30. The date 
was fixed after the proclamation originally 
set Sept. 5 for convening the session, but 
the change was made before official an- 
nouncement had been issued. The proc- 
lamation limits the session to three sub-| 
jects: 

1, Assumption out of gasoline tax rev- 
enues of county and Gistrict bond issues 
applied to State highways. 

2. Permitting building and loan associa- 
tions and insurance companies to become! 
members of the Federal Home Loan Bank | 
System. 

3. Extinguish interest and penalties on | 
delinquent State taxes, if paid before date | 
to be speciefid in the act. 





Hearings End on Petition 
To Repeal Oklahoma Tax | 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 22. 


Hearings on the sufficiency of the peti- | 
tions seeking repeal of the Oklahoma oleo- 
margarine tax law have been concluded 
by the referee. The petitions were ruled 
sufficient by Secretary of State Sneed. 
The question was not voted upon at the 
July election due to an appeal from his 
decision to the State Supreme Court. 
Should the Court-rule in favor of the peti- 
tioners, the measure will-go before the 
people on the November ballot. 





Holmes prevents Water from reaching a 
sterilizer while sterilization is-in process. 

Holmes was not concerned with the} 
waste of water, but solely to prevent it | 
from dripping into the sterilizer. Por- 
don’s attempt is to save the gas. The} 
functions of these two devices are dif-| 
ferent. Pordon does not anticipate Holmes’ | 
disclosure. 





Question of Prior Use 


n Other Devices 


The Encyclopedia Britannica and Kling- | 
ler patent No. 76399 references operate so | 
that contaminated water would enter the 
reservoir or container in times of low or) 
slow flow. This was admitted by Thatcher, | 
defendant's expert, who testified: 

“XQ61. Now referring to what you have | 
said about the disclosure in the Encyclo-| 
pedia Britannica reference’ and in the | 
Klingler reference, what would hap- 
pen to contamination of water supply in| 
times of low flow if contaminating matter | 
appeared in the water shed, or source of | 
water? A. The contaminated water in| 
times of low flow would enter the reservoir. 
We should bear in mind, however, that 
the contaminated water proceeds in the 
other direction in these devices we are 
concerned with.” 

All of the prior art patents and the| 
attempts to prove prior use by the de- 
fendant relates only to separate elements | 
of the Holmes patent and no one of these | 
is adapted to perform the functions of 
the patent in suit. 

No one of them anticipate or limit the 
scope of the patent in suit. Neither the 
prior art nor anything done by the Amer- 
ican Sterilizer Company shows the com- 
bination of an air break and an air gap | 
functioning with the supply or inlet valve | 
to protect the sterilizer and the water 
supply. None of the patents or the prior 


in suit. 
An anticipation cannot be made out, | 
nor can a valid claim be _ limited} 
by selecting part of a disclosure from one 
patent and part from another, and then | 
by welding the parts together produce an 
anticipating or limiting structure. 


Claim of License 


Held Not Established 


The claim of the American Sterilizer 
Company that it had a license from 
Holmes has not been established. Holmes 
was not a general employe of the Ameri- 
can Sterilizer Company, he was employed 
by the American Sterlizer Company to 
sell its products in Chicago and adjacent 
territory on a drawing account and com- 
mission basis. 

During the period of his employment 
he represented three other concerns. 
Holmes never consented to the use of his 
invention by the American Sterilizer Com- 
pany. The most that can be said is, that 
he offered to sell the invention. 

In order to deprive an inventor of his 
invention, proof should be strong and con- 
vincing that the employe and the employer | 
agreed that the invention was to be the 
property of the employer. 

The whole course of conduct between the 
employer and employe indicates very 
clearly that there was no agreement or 
understanding to give the title or 
license to the patent to the employer. 
When the patent in suit was submitted 
to J. E. Hall, president of the American 
Sterilizer Company, by Holmes, no rights 
were claimed by the employer in the 
| patent. 
| The patent is valid and clainfs 1, 3, 11 
jand 12 have been infringed. 


to the contrary in opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States were not 
controlling because dicta. 
Sacks v. Stecker; C. C. A. 2, No. 204, July 5, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation— . 

None of the patents or the prior uses suggest the combination of the patent in 
suit; anticipation cannot be made out, nor can a valid claim be limited, by selecting 
part of a disclosufe from one patent and part from another and then by welding 
the parts together produce an anticipating or limiting structure—Kny-Scheerer 
Corp. v. American Sterilizer Co. et al. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—7 U. 8S. Daily, 1174, 
Aug. 23, 1932. 


PATENTS—License—Employer and employe— 

Patentee was not a general employe of defendant; he was employed by defendant 
to sell its products in limited territory on drawing account and commission; during 
employment he represented three other concerns; he offered his invention to 
defendant but never consented to its use; there was no agreement or understanding 


| Bureat of municipal research, 


jities to sundry purchasers for cash or 


to give title or license—Kny-Scheerer Corp. v. American Sterilizer Co, et al. 
(D. C., E. D. N. ¥.—7 U. S. Daily, 1174, Aug. 23, 1932. 


PATENTS—Water feed control, valid and 


infringed— 


1769836, Holmes, Water Feed Control, claims 1, 3, 11 and 12 valid and infringed. — 


Kny-Scheerer Corp. v. American Sterilizer Co. et al. 


Daily, 1174, Aug. 23, 1932. 


(D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—7 U. S. 


Federal Taxation 


———- 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS—tTests for determining whether trust is taxable as an 


association— 


In determining whether a trust is an association and taxable as a corporation, the 
crucial test is what the trustees actually do, and not the extent and character of the 
powers conferred upon the trustees by the terms of the instrument creating the trust; 
held that a trust was not taxable as an association, when it was formed for the sole 
purpose of liquidating, for distribution among the shareholders, real estate which 
had been devised to them, and the trustees never engaged in any business for 
profit, and the trust res was never employed in any way for gain or profit; that 


the trust property yielded a revenue and money was spent in repairs were features | 
merely incidental to the main purpose, of the trust—Fisk v. U. S. 


Mass.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1174, Aug. 23, 1932. 


~D. O., D. 





Expansion of Capital of Utility 
Through Regrouping of Stock Described 


System 


a of capitalization of the Associated Gas & Electric Company system 
through reclassification of preferred stock was, described in testimony June 28 
before the Federal Trade Commission by Charles Nodder, an examiner. Transcript 
of Mr. Nodder’s testimony, just made available, sets forth details concerning 


issues of the original series of preferred 


the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 


A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. 
follow: 


+ 
Q. The next stock I will ask you about 


is the $5 dividend series preferred stock. 
When was this stock first authorized? 

A. May 4, 1927. 

Q. In the amount of 100,000 shares of no 
par or nominal value? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were subsequent changes in the author- 
ized amounts made? 

A. There were. 

Q. When and what were the changes? 


A. On March 8, 1929, a change was made | 
from 100,000 shares to 400,000 shares; on April 


15, 1929, a change was made from 400,000 
shares to 800,000 shares. 

Q. What was the total authorized Dec. 31, 
1929? 

A. The last named amount, 800,000 shares. 

Q. Tell us how many of these shares were 
issued. 

A. In 1928, 6,544 shares were issued; 
1929 a total of 387,821 shares were issued. 

Q. What consideration was received for the 
shares issued in 1928? 

A. $609,929.89. 

Q. And the 1929 shares? 

A. $34,920,486.69. 

Q. You said that 6,544 shares were issued 
in 1928? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How were they dis 

A. Through Associate 


in 


ed of? 
Gas & Electric Roctr- 
1 
exchange for underlying securities of the 


Associated ‘System. 
~+ + 

Q. 2,821 shares disposed of in 1929, were diz- 
posed of in the same way, were they nc.? 

A. That is true. 

Q. What was the average consideration per 
share received for those two issues, that is, 
the 6,544 shares issued in 1928, and the 2,821 
in 1929? 

A. An average in 1928 of $93.20 per share, 
and in 1929, of $99.42 per share. 

Q. Those shares had a liquidation value of 
$100 per share, had they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In addition to the 2,821 shares disposed 
of in 1929, in the same year there were also 
disposed of 385,000 shares? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How were those disposed of? 

A. Those were sold to General Finance Cor- 
poration, which was a subsidiary, controlled 
company, in part consideration for the ac- 
quisition of 10,000 shares of common stock 
of Supreme Holding Corporation, which was 
the total outstanding stock of that company. 

Q. At what price were these shares of pre- 
ferred issued in 1929? 

A. At $90 per share. 

Q. They were delivered to General Finance 
Corporation at that amount in part consid- 
eration for the acquisition of 10,000 shares 
of the common stock of the Supreme Holding 
Corporation; is that right? 

A. That is correct. 

. You have said that those shares were 
issued in 1929? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were the whole 385,000 shares issued in 
that month? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Were some of those shares reacquired? 

A, They were. 

Q. In what month? 

A. In October, 1929, 
acquired. 

. From how many sources? 


all of them were re- 


A. Two sources, 

Q. What were they, and how many were 
reacquired from each source? 

A. From General Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion, 336,668 shares were reacquired at a price 
of $94.25, or a total of $31,830,770.50; from 
Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation there 
were received 48,334 shares at $90 per share, 
or a total of $4,350,800. That accounts for 
the agne 385,000 shares which cost $36,080,- 
830.50. 


++ + 

Q. It. cost that to reacquire them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was General Gas & Electric Corporation 
at the time of this reacquisition a company 
controlled by Associated Gas & Electric Com- 

any? 

Pe tt was controlled by the Associated Gas 
& Electric System. ° 

Q. Was the Eastern Utilities Investing Cor- 
poration controlled by Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company? 

"A. It was controlled by Associated Gas & 
by Associated Gas & 


Q. How much of a profit was made by Gern- 
eral Gas & Blectric Corporation on the pre- 
ferred shares reacquired from it? 

A. 44% points per share, 

Q. A total of how much? 

A. $1,430,830.50. 


Electric System, not 
Electric Company. 


Q. Shortly after this reacquisition was the. 





Decree for plaintiff. 
Settle findings of fact and cluclusions 








by preventing the spilling of gasoline. 


) of law, and decree upon notice. 


Supreme Holding Corporation dissolved? 
A. It was. 


} Q. What became of the assets of it? 


A. They were received by Associated Gas & 








stock of the company. Examination of 
Edgar 
Excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s testimony 





Electric Company upon the return to the 
Supreme Holding Corporation of 10,000 shares 
of its common stock by Associated Gas & 


| Electric Company. 


Q. Of what did the assets of the Supreme 
Holding Corporation consist at that time? 

A. They consisted of $20,946,000 par value 
of Associated Gas & Electric Company's 5's 
of 1968 with a book value of $19,087,042.50; 
also consisting of $43,944,000 par value Asso- 
ciated Electric Company 41's of 1953, with a 
recorded value of $38,286,210, or total assets 
of $57,373,252.50. 

+~+ + 


Q. As a result of the receipt of these as- 


sets by Associated Gas & Electric Company,’| 


how much profit did Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company make? 
A. A total profit of $8,814,776.34. 


| Katzoff, S. L. Why marriage? 





Q. Has the Associated Gas & Electric Cor-| 


poration since its incorporation issued long- 
term securities of various types and classes? 
A. It has. 

Q. Have the nominal interest rates varied 
also? A. Yes, sir. Ranging from 412 per cent 
to 7 per cent. 


Q. Have the issues been particularly numer- | 


ous in the last few years? A. They have. 
Q. There has been a larger number of is- 
sues during the last year, I take it? A. Yes, 


sir. 

Q. In the earlier periods of its history, what 
type of long-term issues did the company 
ut out? A. Principally closed collateral 
ssues and long-term notes. 

Q. Within the last several years how has 
it been? A. Modern open-end types of de- 
bentures, generally with convertible features, 
whereby the obligation might, either at the 


company’s or the holder's option, or both, | 
be converted into stocks or other securities | 


of Associated Gas & Electric Company or other 
subsidiary and affiliated companies. 

Q. What is the table that appears on page 
729? +A. That is the list of the long-term 
security issues made by Associated Gas & 
Electric Company, together with the amounts 
of such obligations outstanding at Dec. 31, 
1929. 

Q. What was the amount of these obliga- 
tions outstanding Dec. 31, 1929? A. $251,461,- 
293.50. 

Q. How many issues are listed at page 725? 
A. 36. 


+++ 

Q. How many of these were created and is- 
sued after the present interests obtained con- 
trol in 1928? . 31, 

Q. Then, between 1922 and 1929 there have 
been approximately 31 different long-term ob- 
ligations issued by the company? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Have you set forth in this report a brief 
description of each issue? I have. 

Q. Have you set them forth in the chrono- 
logical order in which they were issued? A, 
As nearly as possible; yes, sir. 

Q. Were the earlier issues of the collateral 


; trusts species? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Were the last 24 items shown in your 
list all debentures? A. Yes, sir, except the 
61% per cent interest-bearing option warrants, 
and 51% per cent convertible investment se- 
curities, both of which were in the nature 
of subscription, certificates. 

Q. Were these debentures secured or un- 
secured? A. They were unsecured. 

Q. They depended, therefore, both as to 
principal and interest, upon the general credit 
of the Company? A. That is true. 

Q. Were any long-term issues made in 1907 
and 1908? A. No, sir. 

Q. How may we note the growth of this 
class of securities? A. The growth of this 
class of securities has been from nothing 
in 1907, or we might compare the amount of 
$1,898,900 at Dec. 31, ‘09, which was the first 
year that there was any balance noted, to 
$251,481,293.50 at c. 31, 1929. 

Q. This is more than hom many times that 
outstanding at the end of 1909? 

A. More than ae ® times that amount. 


+ 

Q. However, in the meantime, the com- 
pany has grown very largely, has it not? A. 
Very largely. 

Q@. And owned a great deal more that it 
owned in 1909? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And, compared with later years, is much 
change noted in the balance outstanding 
from 1909 to 1923? A. Very little change, in 
that period. 

Q. How did the balance of long term obli- 
gations at Dec, 31, 1923, compare with the 
balance at the end of 1909? A. Very little 
aaa was noted. 

Q. It was less, wasn't it. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With the growth of the system, the out- 
standing securities issued correspondingly 
increased? A. That 1s true. 

Q. What increase is noted in 1924? A. A 
small increase is noted in that year. 

Q. How about 1925? A. The balance was 
nearly six times that at the end of 1924. 

Q. how is it at the subsequent years? A. 
Except for a small recession in 1926, during 
which year financing was accomplished largely 

[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
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Alabama Utility 
Is Directed to 
Revise Gas Rate 


Reduction Is Ordered by 
State Commission for 
‘Substantial Users’ With 
Optional Provisions 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 22 

The Public Service Commission has is- 
sued an order directing the Birmingham 
Gas Co. to reduce its rates for the “sub- 
stantial users” of gas, and to provide an 
optional rate for domestic service under 
which customers can obtain gas service 
through one meter for all domestic uses, 
including space heating. 

The rates for small users were not 
changed, the Commission stating that 
these charges are “very favorable to the 
small users” and that they “enjoy the 
lowest rates that we know of for similar 
domestic and commercial service.” 

The rate reduction was made'in an in- 
termediate report and order in the pro- 
ceeding instituted by the Commission in 
the form of a citation to the Birmingham 
company to show cause why the utility 
should not be restrained from paying divi- 
dend unless and until earned, and for 
other purposes. ji 

Gas Supply Outlined 

“Heretofore,” the order said, “gas for 
domestic, commercial and smaller indus- 
trial use has been supplied by the Bir- 
mingham Gas Co., which has furnished a 
purified gas for these various purposes. 
The Industrial Gas Corporation, a sepa- 
rate and distinct system, has furnished 
raw unpurified gas for industrial pur- 
poses. In addition, where customers were 
adjacent to the lines of the Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Corporation and desired nat- 
ural gas service, this has been made avail- 
able to them through a joint contract 
between the Birmingham Gas Co., the 
Industrial Gas Corporation and the 
Southern Natural Gas Corporation. The 
major portion of industrial gas has been 
sold by the Industrial Gas Corporation 
at rates somewhat higher than the rates 
for natural gas service now in effect in 
Alabama. 

“In the revision of the rates for un- 
purified by-product gas for industrial 
service in the State, the Commission has 
reduced the rates for such service to a 
comparable natural gas basis as nearly 
as is practical under the present circum- 
stances. / 

Studies Already Made 

“The Commission has had such a re- 
vision in mind for some time and numer- 
ous studies have been made with this end 
in view. However, the local companies 
have not been able heretofore to purchase 
by-product gas from the Sloss-Sheffield 
Gas Co. and the Alabama By-Products 
Corporation for industrial purposes on a 
comparable basis with the present puchase 
price for natural gas. Recently these gas 
supply companies have cooperated with 
the gas distribution companies and have 
agreed to.an amendment of their contract, 
enabling the distributing companies to 
purchase gas for industrial purposes at a 
lower rate. 

“For natural gas for industrial purposes 
the Commission prescribes the same rate 
as is now in effect generallly throughout 
the State for this class of natural gas 
service. 

Industrial Schedules 

“The revision in the industrial classi- 
fication of the Birmingham Gas Co. is a 
downward revision and will result in a 
saving to all customers now being served 
under the industrial schedule. The form 
of this rate has been changed from a two- 
part rate with a demand charge and a gas 
consumption charge, to a block-form of 
rate with only a gas consumption charge 
and a minimum charge. 

“The present rates of the Birmingham 
Gas Co. for domestic and commercial gas 
service are very favorable to the small 
users of gas service, the monthly minimum 
being 50 cents with a gas rate of 80 cents 
per 1,000 feet for the first 10,000 feet con- 
sumed per month. 

“Our investigation discloses that these 
small users of gas enjoy the lowest rates 
that we know of for similar domestic and 
commercial use. wether the gas service 
furnished is natural gas service or manu- 
factured gas service. 

“On the other hand, our investigation 
discloses that the substantial users of gas, 
both domestic and commercial service, 
under present rates pay more for their 
gas service in Birmingham than we find 
is being paid in other cities and towns 
where natural gas service is being sup- 
plied. 

Optional Rate Explained 

“The Commission in this revision of the 
rate schedules of Birmingham Gas Com- 
pany has preserved the advantage of the 
low rates to the small users on the Bir- 
mingham Gas System by retaining the 
existing rate schedules applying to such 
small user, and in order to correct the high 
prices being paid by the liberal users of 
gas has provided an optional rate schedule 
under which these larger users of gas for 
domestic service may obtain lower rates 
for their larger usage. 

“This new optional rate for domestic 
service is one under which the customers 
can obtain gas service through one meter 
for all domestic usages, including space 
heating; the rates charged for such gas 
reaching as low a rate as 4 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet for the larger consumptions. 
The new rate has a minimum of 40 cents 
per room per month based on the number 
of rosms in the residence; but, as above 
stated, its use is optional with the cus- 
tomers, and the rate should not increase 
the bills of any customers. 

Benefits to Customers 

“We believe a great number of customers 
can and will be benefited by electing 
to take this new rate as an option, be- 
cause they are afforded the opportunity 
of purchasing additional gas for any pur- 
pose, including space heating, at the rate 
of 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, after the 
average amount of gas for household 
cooking and water heating has been con- 
sumed. 

“The benefit to the commercial classes 
will be affected through the reduction of 
the present Birmingham Gas Company 
rates for industrial service. This rate has 
been revised downward and at the same 
time the monthly minimum has been 
lowered, which will allow a number of 


North Carolina Fire Loss 


Is Increased for Month 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 22. 
Fire losses reported in North Carolina 
during July amounted to $362,966 from 
177 fires, as compared with $218,799 from 
166 fires in July of last year, according to 
the State Insurance Commissioner, Dan 
C. Boney. Nearly half of the month’s 
total loss resulted from three fires, it was 
stated, 





Opposed by State 


South Dakota Advises Holders 
Of Nonassessable Contracts 
Not to Pay Levy 


Pierre, S. D., Aug. 22. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, C. 
R. Horswill, has just issued a notice to 
holders of non-assessable policies of the 
American Mutual Insurance Co. of Indi- 
anapolis advising them not to pay a 100 
per cent assessment which is being levied. 
“This Department is of the opinion,” 
he said, “that you, as a holder of one of 
these so-called non-assessable policies, are 
not liable for this assessment and that 
the same cannot be legally collected from 
you. Although this is a question which 
has not been settled by the South Dakota 
courts, we believe there is sufficient au- 
thority of law to substantiate this position 
and we therefore advise that you do not 
pay such assessment until such time as 
the courts of this State have passed on 
the question.” 
The company is not licensed to do busi- 
ness in South Dakota at the present time, 
Mr. Horswill stated. 


the larger users in the commercial classi- 
fication to obtain lower rates under the 
revised industrial schedule. * * * 

“This utility, like all other utilities in 
the State, has suffered a large falling off 
in its business, and in view of all the 
facts and circumstances in this case, the 
Commission believes that the downward 
revision of the rate schedules of this com- 
pany prescribed herein, is all that can be 
justified at this time.” 
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Policy Assessment (Governor of Indiana Refuses 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 22. 
Declaring that one of the motivating 
forces behind the bill (H. 682) to permit 
municipalities to construct and operate 
public utilities without the jurisdiction of 
the Public Service Commission was to 
“open the way for the sale of an un- 
limited amount of utility equipment to 
municipalities,” Governor Leslie has an- 
nounced that he refused to approve the 
measure, thus subjecting it to a pocket 
veto. 


The Governor issued a memorandum 
setting forth his objections to the measure, 
including the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that a section of the bill barring the 
Commission from jurisdiction would not 
become effective for five years. (This 
opinion was printed in full text in the 
issue of Aug. 22.) 

The statement issued by the Governor 
follows in full text: 

House Enrolled Act No. 682 is not re- 
ceiving approval for the following reasons: 

1, The Attorney General in an opinion 
concerning this Act states: 

“The provisions of Section 5 do not, 
in my opinion, become operative so as to 
permit the construction and operation of 
@ competing utility within the five year 
period beginning with the taking effect 
of this Act or within the period fixed by 
any surrendered franchise of an existing 
utility (whichever date is latest) without 











To Sign City Utility Measure 


Asserts Proposal Would Open Way for Sale of 
Unlimited Amount of Equipment 


a hearing by the Public Service Commis- 
sion and a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity according to the pro- 
visions of sections 12771-12773.” 


Removal of Utilities 
From State Jurisdiction 


2. The provision providing for the re- 
moval of any public utility from the reg- 
ulation of the Public Service Commission 
means that local councils are to be( per- 
mitted to operate such utilities without 
any supervision whatever from any State 
agencies. Thousands of patrons of munici- 
pal plants do not desire the authority to 
supervise and regulate municipal plants 
removed from the Public Service Commis- 
sion. The provision providing for ap- 
peal to the Commission on the question of 
rates by 10 persons does not give the Com- 


mission any authority to act in the case of | 


such appeal, and by the removal of the 
accounts, books, records and property of 
the municipal utility from the Commis- 
sion’s regulation it would leave the Com- 
mission without any information or au- 


thority to obtain information necessary to | 


pass on the question raised by the appeal. 

3. The provision providing for the es- 
tablishment of a second public utility by 
& municipality in municipalities where an 
existing utility is already giving service 
means that a second public utility may be 





constructed and placed in operation at 
the wish of the municipal council and a 
majority of the voters, even if the existing 
public utility is giving entirely adequate 
service at entirely reasonable rates. This 
provision constitutes a perpetual threat of 
confiscation of the property of any pri- 
vately owned public utility now giving 
adequate service in the State of Indiana. 
This provision violates every sound prin- 
ciple of public utility construction, opera- 
tion and regulation. 

4. The provision providing for an elec- 
tion on the question of the acquisition 
or construction of a public utility by a 
municipality means that 5 per cent of the 
voters at any time may require the munic- 
ipal council to order a special election on 
the question with all the expense incident 
thereto. Not more than one election in 
the case of an adverse decision could be 
held within the period of one year, but 
immediately upon the expiration of the 
one year period the same question could 
again be raised and a new election would 
be required. In the event the election 
should be favorable to the purchase of 
an existing utility, if the council and the 
utility are able to agree on a purchase 
price the sale is carried out regardless of 
whether the purchese price is excessive 
with no provision for any safeguard for 
the citizens of the municipality. Any 
public utility now privately owned and 
operated and purchased under this pro- 
vision would be removed from the tax 
duplicates, 


Unlimited Selling 
Of Equipment Seen 


5. The provision for the issuance of 
bonds or the pledging, hypothecating or 
assigning of earnings of the public utility 
to any person or corporation by a munic- 
ipality would open the way for the sale 
of an unlimited amount of utility equip- 
ment to municipalities. This provision is 


, Superintendent of Documents. 





Trade Commission 


Hearings for Week 


Calendar Includes Taking of 
Testimony in Inquiries on 
Various Complaints 


The Federal Trade: Commission’s calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of 
Aug. 22, is as follows: 


Trial examiners’ hearings: 

Maisel Trading Post, Inc., Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.; Aug. 25, Gallup, N. Mex.; alleged mis- 
representation in sale of jewelry; Ellis De- 
Bruler, trial examiner; Eugene W. Burr, Com- 
mission’s attorney. Docket 2037. 

America: 
25, Chicago; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of a course of instruction; John W. Addison, 
trial examiner; Robert H. Winn, Commis- 
sion’s attorney. Docket 2034. 

White-Lite Distributing Corporation, and 
others, New York; Aug. 26, Columbus; al- 
leged misrepresentation in sale of electric 
lamps or bulbs; William W. Sheppard, trial 
examiner; Edward E. Reardon, Commission’s 
attorney. Docket 2022. 

New Publications: Investigation of the Cot- 
tonseed Industry, Part 9, containing testimony 


and exhibits taken at hearings in Oklahoma | 


in response to Senate Resolutions No. 
and No. 147. 


136 
Copies may be had from the 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C.—(Issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission.) 


one of the motivitating forces behind this 
Act. 

6. The existing laws, together with Sen- 
ate Enrolled Act 366 already approved at 
this session, provide adequate methods for 


municipalities to acquire, own, and oper- | 


ate public utilities. 

7. The purchase or building of a utility, 
accounting, financing and service thereof 
would be under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the municipal council. This immedi- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.1 


THE KING OF BEASTS 


"Nature in the Raw” —as portrayed by the great animal painter, 
Paul Bransom ... inspired by the brute force and savage 
cunning which has made the lion ruler of the African jungle. 


College, and others, Chicago; Aug. | 


Government | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Jointly Liable in 
Elevator Accident 


Action Permitted Against In- 
surance Company Posting 
Notice of Inspection and 
Hotel Management 


Kansas City, Mo. Aug. 22.—A joint 
action in tort may be maintained for 
|personal injury against a hotel company 
jand an insurance company which in- 
|spected the elevator and posted a notice 
in the elevator to that effect, Judge Al- 
bert L. Reeves of the United States Dis- 
|trict Court for the Western District of 
|Missouri ruled recently in the case of 
Arch v. Jamison et al. 
| The court explained that there was 
|placed in the elevator in a conspicuous 
| way a statement: “Regularly inspected by 
| United States Casualty Co.” 

Held Assurance to Passengers 

“Obviously there was but one purpose in 
such a statement,” Judge Reeves said. 
| “It was designed to inform the public rid- 
|ing in the elevator that said elevator was 





regularly inspected and that defects or 
‘infirmities were corrected. 

“It was a recommendation and an as- 
surance to passengers that they might rely 
}upon the safety of the elevator. It was 
be if, at the time the hotel management 
invited plaintiff to ride on the elevator, 
| the corporate defendant stood by and as- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes 


They are uot present in Luckies 
 e.the mildest cigarette 
_ you ever smoked 


E buy the finest, the very 

finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 
why folks everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- 
rette. The fact is, we never over- 
look the truth that: “Nature in 


the Raw is Seldom Mild”’—so 
these fine tobaccos, after proper 
aging and mellowing, are then 


given the benefit of that Lucky 


&e 


“If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor. tho he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approva} of Lucky Strike? 


Strike purifying process, described 
by the words —“It’s toasted’. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 
are such mild cigarettes. 


t’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


Insurer Declared — 


e 


: 


Rey 





Weather Maps 
Sent by Wire to 
Airways System 


* T¥ansmission Over Teletype- 

- writer Circuits Developed 
To Aid Civil Aviation 
Through Country 


[Continued from Page 3.1 
At the end of each line he returned his 


carriage. Thus he progressed line by line 
to the bottom of the map. This operation 
registered the entire map on a perforated 
tape, each set of perforations representing 
a sharacter, a’ space, or a return of the 
ca:riage. 

The perforated type was then run 
through an automatic transmitting ma- 
chire which sent out impulses that op- 
erated the receiving machines on the cir- 
cuit. The operators at receiving points 
had only to insert blank maps in their 
receiving machines and adjust the sheets 
so that the symbols would appear in their 

roper places 
Pe yhen all the symbols had been cor- 
rectly placed he noted the time at the 
bottom on the page. 

Lines Drawn by Operator 

During the transmission, the operator 
at each of the airports and in the office of 
the Aeronautics Branch merely stood by 
tc make sure that his teletypewriter was 


functioning properly. 2 
ceived the whole map, the receiver opera- 


tor took it from his machine and drew in | 


the isobars or lines connecting points of 
ecual barometric pressure, with pen and 
ink, in the manner shown in the accom- 

ing illustrations. 
Pe then had a weather map for the 
easiern part of the United States which 
represented data less than an hour old. 
And he had more than this, for the print- 
ing and other notations on his map were 
in copying ink, which permitted him, by 
means of a hectograph process, to make 
about 100 copies of it for distribution to 
the various persons desiring to us it. This 
feature of such a weather map transmis- 
sion system makes it possible for the pilot 
to have a personal copy of the latest 
weather map, and make his plans accord- 
". studying the weather maps as they 
arrive at frequent intervals, pilgts and air 
transport operators can obtain a compre- 
hensive understanding of the prevailing 
weather and the trend of the weather. 


Successive maps indicate the movement’ dentally, this was the only important | partial recovery occured during the re- | 


of the cyclonic disturbances which de- 
termine weather conditions. 
Choice of Routes Possible 


For the itinerant airman, readily avail- 
able weather maps make possible the 
choice of alternate routes. In many cases 
when he might otherwise give up his 
flight vecause of nufavorable weather he 
finds it possible to choose another route 
which offers favorable meteorological con- 
ditions. 

To the air-line opeator the frequent re- 
ception of weather maps makes possible 
more definite information abuot the pro- 
spects of having to concel schedules be- 
cause of adverse weather and thus puts 
him in a position better to serve the 
public. , 

Used in conjunction with the informa- 
tion regularly broadcast from the radio 
stations operating along the Federal air- 
ways system, successive weather maps 
provide a background of general knowl- 
edge, which is supplemented by detailed 
and intensive information from specific 
points. Thus, the pilot may choose a route 
on which weather conditions are shown 
by the maps to be most favorable, and 
then, during his flight, obtain through his 
radio even later information about the 
specific points in which he is interested. 

Although weather reports from all stra- 
tegic points along the airway are collected 
by means of the teletypwriter network 
and broadcast by radio, the pilot can not 
hope to get from them a complete back- 
ground picture such as that afforded by 
the weather maps. 


Services Are Supplementary 


On the other hand, he can not get 
from the maps the same detailed and 
frequent information about specific points 
that he receives in the hourly weather 
broadcasts. However, if the two services 
are used to gether, each is supplementary 
to the other. 

The recent purchase of teletypwriter 
equipment on airways circuits including 
page machines and automatic transmitting 
equipment, which was brought about as 
an economy measure to effect a reduction 
in the over-all operation cost of the tele- 
typewriter system, offers the possiblity of 
introducing this type of service. This 
new equimpent also provides an improve- 
ment in the manner of sending and re- 
ceiving the hourly weather data by use of 
the page type machines at terminals. 

At the present time these data are sent 
as messages written on tape. On the page 
type machines the information will be 
transmitted in tabular form—the names 
of the stations appearing at the beginning 
of each line and followed by the symbols 
indicating the weather conditions. Thus, 
when all of the station have contributed 
their data, each will have a page showing 
in the first column the names of the re- 
porting stations, and in successive columns 
across the page the symbols indicating 


When he had re- | 


A 


Service to Develop 
Lumber Markets 


Federal News Letter Inaugu- 
rated as Measure Designed 
To Increase Exports 


Pointing out the Importance of export 


| American lumber industry, Leighton H. 
Peebles, Chief of the Commerce Depart- 


ment’s Lumber Division, Aug. 22, an- 
nounced a new service designed to aid 
United States producers in developing 
foreign markets. The servicd will be in 
the form of a semimonthly news letter, 
in which will be presented pertinent data 
received by the Lumber Division from 
; Commerce Department representatives and 
/ consular officers abroad. The price of the 
}new service, called “World Lumber News 
: Letter,” will be $1 a year. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Peebles 
declares, that while our total lumber ex- 
ports have declined appreciably, the ratio 
of exports to production has risen. Thus 
in 1931 we sold abroad 10.4 per cent of 
our production as against 8.2 per cent 
|during the five-year period immediately 
| preceding.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Markets Increased 
For Farm Machinery 





| Wider Distribution of Amer- 
| ican Exports Shown for 
Six-month Period 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
large total in the first half of 1931 was| 
caused by shipments valued at $37,217,616 | 
to Soviet Russia, which market, inci- 
| dentally, fell to 12th place in importance | 


| during the period under review, with pur- | 


| chases of $106,900. : 

| JThis wide distribution of farm-equip- 
|ment exports has brought about several 
| changes in the relative importance of the 
|chief markets. For the first time in many 
|years, france and its posessions became 
‘the leading markets for American farm 
equipment. The leading individual market 
|was Algeria and Tunisia, whose purchases 
| decreased, it is true, but which advanced 
|in position from seventh during the 1931 
half-year to first in the current year. | 
| Continental France, which was third in | 
|1931, became second in importance, and | 
Morocco, which was tenth in importance | 
in 1931, raised its position to fifth. Inci- 


jmarket to record an increase during the | 
|period. The combined exports to these 
'three markets amounted to 26 per cent 
of the total shipments of American farm | 
| equipment. | 
| This volume of trade, while consider- | 
|ably smaller than shipments to the same 
markets in former years, indicates the 
| continuing importance of the French pos- 
sessions in NorthyAfrica as markets for 
modern power-farming equipment. These | 
markets have often been among the 10 
leaders but never before have they been | 
the actual leaders—this distinction usually 
falling to Canada, Soviet Russia, or Ar- 
gentina. 

Two other noteworthy changes in stand- 
ing occurred in the cases of the Philip- 





| 


trade as a stabilizing influence in the! 


| be larger. 


| be 


|being shipped to the country for further din 1931. 


| uary.to May in 1932 prices again followed | 
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Supply of Cows 
OnF arms Found 
To Be Increasing 


|Number on Farms by End of 
Year May Establish New 
Record, Says Department 
Of Agriculture 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


'ever recorded in this country. The ex- 


|is expected to result in a marked increase | 
}in cattle slaughter within the next few | 
years. | 
| Although ghe total number of cattle in| 
the United States is larger than a year 
| ago, the number on feed is smaller. Mar- 
|ketings of grass cattle from the western 
| States during the remainder of the year 
| probably will be larger than in the corre- 
| sponding period last year. Because of fa- 
vorable rangt and feed conditions, grass 
| cattle marketed this Fall are expected to 
be in better flesh than those marketed last 
| Fall, and the time of their movement is 
| likely to be somewhat later than usual. 
| Present indications are that market sup- 
| Plies of grain-fed cattle during the re- 





mainder of the Summer and the early Fall} 


will be smaller than those of a year' 
earlier, out that supplies of such cattle 
during the late Fall and early Winter will 


Prospects for Autumn 


Although total marketings of cattle dur- 
ing the next four months are expected to 
larger than in the corresponding | 
months in 1931, inspected slaughter may | 
not be greatly different, due to an in- 
creased proportion of the market receipts 


finishing. Prospects for an _ increased 
movement of stocker and feeder cattle 
this Fall point to larger supplies of well- 
finished cattle during the Spring and 
Summer of 1933 than in the coresponding 
period this year. Any business recovery 
during the remainder. of the year is not 
likely to be reflected in a stronger demand 
for beef and veal until the first part of 
1933 because of the lag which normally 
prevails between changes in business con- 
ditions and changes in the demand for 
meats. | 

Despite the relatively small slaughter 
supplies of cattle in 1930 and 1931, the} 
trend of cattle prices was downward dur-| 
ing both years. After declining sharply 
from early spring to midsummer in 1930 a 


mainder of the year, but early in 1931 an- | 
other marked decline got under way. This | 
decline was checked in the early Summer | 
of 1931 and prices advanced considerably | 
until the end of the year. From Jan-| 


a downward course, and cattle prices in 
mid-May reached the lowest levels since 
1911. 


of slaughter steers during the first four | 
months of 1932 was more pronounced | 
than usual for that season of the year. 
The price advance on these gPades from 
mid-May to mid-August also was greater 
than usual, owing largely to the extreme 
scarcity of these grades of fed cattle. The | 





pine Islands and Italy, neither of which 
increased its takings of American imple-| 
ments. The former, sixteenth in impor- | 
tance in the first half of 1931, raised its 
position to ninth in the current year and 
the latter, fifteenth in 1931, jumped to) 
tenth. As a result Germany and Soviet | 
Russia were crowded out of the list of | 
10 leading markets for the first time in | 
some years. Changes in standing of the 
remaining markets in the group were not 
startling. i 

Ten leading markets for American farm 
equipment. | 

January-June, 1931, A; January - June, | 
1932, B: a 


$557,152 
533,574 
374,999 
358,265 
313,154 
262,325 
245,502 
146,045 
144,980 
135,364 | 


A 
715,428 
+ 1,247,296 


Algeria and Tunisia . 
France 

Canada 

United Kingdom 
Morocco 

Union of South Africa .... 
Argentina 

Mexico 

Philippine Islands 


<qutpoctunensidliichitsidnsncnetiniaementanaiae } 
Railway Rate Reports | 
Submitted by Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Aug. 22, made public proposed reports of 
its examiners in rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 


Lumber: No. 25016.—Thurn-Maxson Lum- 
ber Company v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company et al. Rates on lumber, in car- 
loads, from Delaware, Ohio, to South Bend, 
Ind., and Chicago and Freeport, Ill., and 
from Cardington, Ohio, to Brantford, Ont., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Complaint dismissed. 

Trucks: No. 25132.—Barnard Curtiss .Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Company. Rate on a car- 
load shipment of two self-propelling dump 
trucks with ¢gterpillar traction from Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to Rushford, Minn., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Corn: No. 25177.—H. C. King & Sons, Inc., 
v. Chicago, -Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Company et al. Rates charged on 
corn, in carloads, from Burbank, Spring- 
field and Jefferson, S. Dak., to Chicago, Il., 
found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 


ceiling, general condition (whether clear, 
cloudy, rainy, etc.), visibility, temperature, 
wind direction, and wind velocity. 
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advance during this 3-month period 
amounted to about $2 for both good and 
choice grade steers. Prices of both grades 
during July averaged higher than those | 
of a yeareariler. 


Jan. 1, 1933, will be near the largest total} which the total of consumption plus ex- 


| pansion in cattle breeding stock since 1928 | 


Soft Coal Output 
Higher for Week 


Decrease Shown, However, in 
Production of Anthracite 
In Pennsylvania 


| The total production of bituminous coal 
|during the week ended Aug. 13, is esti- 
;mated at 4,695,000 net tons, an increase of 
| 230,000 tons, or 5.2 per cent over the pre- 
| ceding week. Production in the same week 
of 1931 was 6,989,000 tons. The latest fig- 


ures of bituminous consumption cover the 
three months, April to June, 1932, during 


|ports averaged 4,884,000 tons a week (see 
Quarterly Report on Commercial Stocks 
of Coal No, 44). 

Anthracite production in Pennsylvania 
during the week of Aug. 13 amounted to 
666,000 net tons, a decrease of 94,000 tons, 
or 12.4 per cent. Production in the cor- 
responding week of 1931 amounted to 771,- 
000 tons. 

Total beehive coke produced during the 
week of Aug. 13 is estimated at 9,500 tons. 
—(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Use of Mixed Trains 
Sought in Two States 


Three Lines in South and 
North Carolina Appealing 
Rulings on Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion and similar items, exceeded the in- 
come from these trains in 1931 by $16,000, 
and that up to May of this year the reve- 
nue was about 20 per cent less than it was 


Protests against the substitution were 
made by residents of the towns served, 
it being contended that a mixed train 
mail service to important 
points. { 

“The Commission,” said the order deny- 
ing the petition, “is of the opinion that 


connecting 


train south of Gastonia, yet in view of its 
freight receipts and the fact that the dis- 
continuance of the train practically iso- 
lates the community and deprives it of all 
Passenger railway service for a distance 
of 45 miles, it is the duty of the railway 
company to maintain such trains. 


sive use of the private motor car the 
gone. It is doubtful if there is a passenger 


expenses, but that does not mean that 
there is no longer any demand for pas- 
senger train service, and as long as a 
railroad occupying the important connec- 
tions in the transportation system of the 


The decline in prices of the better grades | State which this applicant occupies is c@n- | obtained 


tinuing to function as a railroad it ought, 
when there is a substantial demand for 


| it, to be required to furnish more pas- | 
| Senger train service than is afforded by a| 


mixed train.” 


Decrease in Revenue Cited 
In its appeal to the court, the railroad 
alleged that the number of passengers 
on this line decreased from 211,683 in 1920 
to 11,659 in 1931 and that the total pas- 
senger revenue for those years decreased 
from $136,666 to $8,934, the loss being 





Weekly Fluctuations 


Prices of common slaughter steers, of | 
the lower grades of other classes of 
slaughter cattle, and of stockers and 
feeders, normally advance during the late 
Winter and early Spring and then de- 
cline until mid-autumn. Prices of such 
cattle so far this year have followed a! 
fairly stable trend, but have fluctuated | 
considerably from week to week. The 
trend of medium steer prices also was 
fairly steady during the first five months 
of the year, but contrary to the usual 
seasonal tendency, they have advanced | 
materially since early June. 

The spread between prices of the lower | 
and higher grades of slaughter steers is | 
wider than a year ago. During the second 
week in August the price margin between | 
common and choice grades of beef steers 
at Chicago averaged $4.19 compared with 
$3.69 in the corresponding week in 1931. | 
Beef steer prices that week averaged $9.18 
for choice grade, $8.23 for good grade, | 
$7.05 for medium grade and $4.99 for com- 
mon grade. 

Prices of slaughter calves declined al- 
most continuously throughout 1931 and | 
during the first three months of 1932. | 
During the early Spring of this year they | 
reached the lowest levels in more than 20 | 
years. Since that time, there has been a 
slight recovery. The decline in the price 
of claves during the last year was more | 
marked than the drop in the prices of: 
most classes of cattle. The margin be- 
tween the price of all cattle slaughtered 
and the price of slaughter calves has been 
smaller during the last six months than 
at any other time in recent years. The 
average price of cattle slaughtered from 
January to June, 1932, was $5.04 as com- 
pared with $6.61 for the same period in 
1931 and $9.74 in the first half of 1930. 
The average price of calves during the 
first half of 1932 was $5.39 as compared 
with $7.88 in 1931 and $10.85 in 1930. 


Condition Statement of Me 


Is Issued by F 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement for weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Aug. 17, made | 
public Aug. 22, shows decreases for the 
week of $42,000,000 in loans and invest- 


ments, $52,000,000 in Government deposits | 
and $5,000,000 in time deposits, and in-| 
creases Of $25,000,000 in net demand de-| 
posits and $15,000,000 in reserve balances | 
with Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $10,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New) 
York district, $11,000,000 in the Chicago 
district and $26,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, and increased $6,000,000 in the 
Boston district, “All other” 
clined $11,000,000 in the Boston district, 


Total 
Loans and investments—total.. 18,580 


1,21 


76 
29 
47 


| 
Loans—total 
On securities 


All other 
Investments—-total 





U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 

Reserve with F. R. Bank . 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings irom 


I, 


1 
71 


1 


loans de-| 


Boston 


451 
263 
188 

95 
427 


134 


about 93 per cent. 

It was contended that the State Com- 
mission exceeded its powers in denying 
permission to make the substitution, since 


the trains involved are operated inter- 
state. 


Discontinuance Overruled 
Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 22. 


The State Corporation Commission has | 


overruled exceptions filed by the Atlan- 


tic & Yadkin Railway to an order of the| 


Commission denying a petition to discon- 
tinue its passenger trains between Mount 
Airy and Sanford, notwithstanding that 
the Commission found that “the conven- 
ience and necessity of the traveling pub- 
lic does not require the running of pas- 
senger trains on the railroad of the pe- 
titioner.” 

It was stated orally at the Commission 
that the railroad plans to appeal to the 
courts. A similar situation prevails with 
respect to the Winston-Salem Southbound 
Railway. 

The Commission’s order stated that al- 
though the railway is losing nearly $35,000 
a@ year in the operation of its passenger 
trains and is losing heavily in the opera- 
tion of both freight and passenge. busi- 
ness, the State law does not permit the 
Commission to grant the -elief sought. 


Charter Provisions Cited 
“It appears to be elemental,” the Com- 
mission said, “that no railroad corpora- 
tion qn divest itself of the exercise of 
its functions granted to it by its charter 
nor put itself in such position that it can 
not exercise them. Section 3 


road company shall run at least one pas- 
senger train in each direction over its 
road on every day except Sunday. 

“It appears to us that it is the clear 
intention of the Legislature to compel rail-- 
roads to give passenger service at least 
once a day to each station on its line. The 


mber Banks 
ederal Reserve System 


$8,000,000 in the San Francisco district 
and $23,000,000 at all reporting banks, 
Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $10,000,000 in the New 
York district, $11,000,000 in the San Fran- 


cisco district and @17,000,000 at all report- | 


ing banks. Holdings of other securities 


declined $11,000,000 in the New York dis- | 


trict and $10,000,000 a 
ber banks. 
Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
|banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $162,000,000 on Aug. 17, little change 
being shown for the week. 
_A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities of weekly reporting member 
banks on Aug. 17, 1932, (in millions of 
dollars) follows: 


t all reporting mem- 


N.Y 
7,504 


Phila 
1,096 


626 
311 
315 
470 
201 
269 
72 
11 
629 
271 
21 
100 
178 
10 


Cleve 
1,916 


Rich 
580 
323 
116 
207 
257 
132 
125 

34 
13 
275 
229 
8 
64 
86 
9 


Atla 
495 


8 


7 


3 
4 


1,147 
519 
628 
769 

434 

335 

108 

25 
830 
819 

19 

82 
208 


1g 


4,104 
1,922 
2/182 
3/400 
2,221 
1179 


5 
9 


5 


would not afford adequate passenger and) 


even if the railway company does sustain | 
e loss contended by the operation of its | 


“We realize that because of the exten-| 
profit of the railway passenger business is | 


train operating in the State now making | 


' 1 of the} 
Consolidated Statutes provides that a rail- | 


Sa 
Chicago St. L. 
524 


/ 
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in the Bulletin was begun in the issue of 


Florida.—Although the usual midsummer 
industrial dullness was apparent throughout 
the State, manufacturing plants with a few 
exceptions reported operating on part-time 
schedules and with forces engaged on a rota- 
tive plan; however, the general public seemed 
more optimistic than for some time past. 

Automobile-assembling plants were in op- 
eration, but employment in some instances 
was On a part-time basis. Highway construc- 
tion employed many workmen in various parts 
of the State. There was a slight increase in 
the number of building projects under way. 
Hotels and other structures were being reno- 
vated in preparation for Winter tourists. 

Conditions favored agricultural work in cer- 
tain sections, but in other areas these activ- 
ities were retarded. Gathering, crating, and 
shipping of vegetables afforded employment 
for many laborers. The cigar factories con- 
tinued part-time schedules, although a num- 
ber of furloughed employes were recalled. 
Rail and water tfansportation lines reported 
slightly curtailed activities. Many visitors ar- 
riving at the beaches stimulated the demand 
for hotel and restaurant help, although the 
surplus of all classes of labor greatly exceeded 
the demand. 

> Hi -& 


| Idaho.—Gold quartz and placer mine activ- 
ities increased and several new mines were 
in course of development. The lead, silver, 
and copper mines, however, continued opera- 
tions on a restricted basis, several of the 
large mines remaining closed. An increase 
was noted in residential building, and work 
|} continued on a number of business and mu- 
| nicipal structures. 

| A large number of highway-construction 
contracts were let, which will mean the em- 
| ployment of 1,000 additional laborers, the 
}mew contracts calling for the expenditure of 
| $1,500,000. The lumber mills continued op- 
erations on restricted schedules. The sea- 
sonal demand for farm labor continued steady, 
absorbing a large number of workers. 

The surplus of labor reported in all sec- 
tions of the State was accentuated by the 
influx of many transient workers seeking | 
employment. Extensions and repairs to telé- | 
phone lines provided work for a number of 
‘men. The refrigeration of fruit and other | 
| perishable products absorbed considerable la- 
bor. Railroad shops and public utilities con- | 
| tinued part-time schedules, with reduced 
| forces employed. | 

+ + 


Illinois—Outdoor activities showed some 
increase in July over the previous month. 
The usual midsummer slackening and semi- 
annual closing for vacations and inventory 
purposes increased the volume of part-time 
employment and caused the temporary re- 
lease of many workers during July. 

Curtailed schedules obtained in a number 
|} of furniture and wocdkorwing establishments, 
printing concerns, corn-products plants, meat- 
packing houses, metal-working concerns, ; 
chemical, textile, and clothing factories, radio | 
shops, iron and steel mills, electrical-equip- 
|ment plants, and automobile-accessory fac- | 
tories, and in many other establishments. 

Federal waterway projects offered employ- 
ment for an additional number of unskilled 
laborers. Practically all the bituminous-coal 
mines were inactive. State and county high- 
way projects offered employment for an ad- 
ditional number of unskilled laborers, While 
a slight increase occurred in railroad main- 
tenance-of-way forces, men in e shops, | 
roundhouses, transportation divis s, and| 
yards worked considerably below normal. 

Building projects under way in the larger | 
| cities and a few new major projects that were 
started furnished employment to additional | 
building-trades men. Grain harvesting gave 
| temporary work to farm help in some local-/| 
| ities. A large surplus of all classes of labor | 
was reported throughout the State. | 


>. o> 


Indiana.—Reports from -manufacturing es- 
tablishments throughout the State indicated 
little improvement in employment during 
July; however, fairly satisfactory schedules 
in certain automobile-accessory 
| plants, a brick factory, a plant manufactur- 
!ing steel school buses, a metal works, elec- 
| tric-refrigerator plants, theyoil refineries, and 
in a number of ice plants. A further cur- 
tailment of activities was noted in the rail- 
road shops. 

A concern manufacturing steam and hot- 
water radiators resumed cperations, recalling | 
150 furloughed employes. While a slight im- 
| provement was reported, the iron and steel 
{mills continued to operate on part-time 
schedules. Other factories that operated on 
restricted schedules included those produc- 
ing playground equipment, mattresses, rubber 
goods, gears, lamps, furniture, and several 
miscellaneous establishments. 

One metal-products plant, certain auto- 
mobile concerns, several-foundries, a fire-ap-| 
paratus factory, and a number of wogdwork- | 
ing plants were inactive. Operations and 
employment in the bituminous-coal fields 
continued below normal, and a large surplus | 
|of miners prevailed. Large building projects 
under way included Federal, State, county, | 
and city operations and highway and bridge 
construction. 
| Additional road and bridge contracts to the 
‘amount of $969.000 were awarded, which with 
approximately $390,000 authorized for main- 
| tenance will provide employment for a large 
}mnumber of skilled and unskilled workmen. 
relief committees in 








| While unemployment 


= — 
‘Term ‘Trust? Construed 
For Taxation Purposes | 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

devised to them by an ancestor. The 
trustees were never engaged in any busi- 
jness for profit, and the trust res was 
{never employed in any way for gain or 
|profit. That the trust property yielded 
|@ revenue and money was spent in re- 
pairs were factors merely incidental to} 
the main purpose of the trust. The activi- 
ties in which the trustees engaged did not 
constitute the carrying on of some busi- 
|ness within the meaning of the regula- 
tion, nor were they sufficient to bring the 
|trust within the definition o fa corpora- 
tion as defined in the Revenue Act of 
1926. On the facts of this case, it cannot 
| be distinguished from Gardiner v. United 
States, supra. 
| The tax was illegally exacted, and the 
| plaintiff may recover according to his 
petition, 

Judgment for the petitioner may be 
0.89 and interest. 





}entered in the sum of $95! 





Cummission will venture the opinion that 
the running of a mixed train will be a 
compliance with the law.” 

Similar comments were made in an or- 
der denying a petition by the Winston- 
Salem Southbound Railway for permis- 
sion to discontinue the operation of all 


4provement also occurred in several pulp and 


| body 





passenger service. In this case, however, 
the railroad presented an alternate peti- 
tion in which permission was sought to 
| substitute mixed train service, and this 
| was authorized by the Commission. 

| ‘The Commission authorized the railroad 
{to enter into a contract with the Rail- 
| way Express Agency, Inc., for the opera- 
|tion of trucks between certain points for 
ithe handling of express business of the 
| railway company, and authorized the rail- 
way itself to operate trucks between cer- 
tain other points to facilitate the handling 
of joint express business with the High 
Point, Thomasville & Denton Railroad. 

| It was contended by the attorneys for 
| the Southbound that the statute cited by 
| the Commission sheuld not apply to short 
lines such as the Southbound, which forms 
|@ connection for and is*‘owned jointly by 
|the Norfolk & Western and the Atlantic 
|Coast Line. They also claimed there is 
nothing in the road’s charter requiring 
the daily operation of passenger trains. 
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MPLOYMENT tendencies, possibilities and developments for @ach of the 48 
States and the District of Columbia in July are discussed in the Industrial Em- 
ployment Information BuWetin, made public as of Aug. 22 by the Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor. Publication of the State summaries contained 


Aug. 22 and continues in full text: 





mahy communities furnished work to a large 
number of men on various civic improve- 
ment projects, a large surplus of all classes 
of labor was evident at the close of July. 
Farm labor was plentiful throughout the 
State. 


1. 

Maine.—Reports received during July indi- 
cated a considerable improvement in em- 
ployment throughout the State. Approxi- 
mately 8,000 men were engaged on State high- 
way and bridge construction projects and sev- 
eral contracts awarded during the month will 
absorb additional workers. Increased activity 
was noted in a number of woolen and worsted 
mills and many furloughed employes were 
recalled. Several of the _ sardine-canning 
plants were preparing to resume operations, 
one plant having started production late in 
the month, employing 275 hands, and others 
expect to resume shortly. The vegetable- 
canning plants provided work for a large) 
number of people. Increased activities were | 
noted in the shoe factories and many plants | 
worked full time, with the outlook for August 
reported as very encouraging. A slight im- 


paper mills, one large establishment report- 
ing normal operations. While production of 
cotton goods continued subnormal, thesout- | 
look for August is regarded as favorable. A/| 
fair rate of activity obtained in the granite | 
quarrying; however, several plants were closed 
No improvement was noted in the lumber 
and pulpwood industry. A low rate of activity 
continued in the shipyards, although one large 
concern expects to recall 100 furloughed em; 
ployes in August. Restricted production and} 
employment obtained in the hardwood and} 
novelty mills and furniture factories. Ma- 
chine shops and locomotives and car-repair 
shops also worked part time. A general | 
surplus of labor was apparent throughout | 
the State. Building programs under way in 
various cities were far below normal, resulting 
in a surplus of these craftsmen. Except for 
& small number of men engaged in haying, 
there was little call for farm help, with an 
abundant supply available. 


+ 

Maryland.—Although most of the manu- 
facturing plants were in operation, part-time | 
schedules obtained in several industries, and | 
® surplus of labor prevailed throughout July 
in the larger cities. Highway construction 
engaged a large number of men and new con- 
tracts at a value of $752,315 were awarded. 
Railroad shops worked on a curtailed basis. 
Some reduction in operating schedules was 
noted in the iron, steel, ard tin-plate mills. 
several textile mills. Food-canning factories 
sevehal textile mills. Food-canning factories 
were seasonally busy and employed many 
men and women. Public-utility work and 
municipal improvements employed many 
laborers. Seasonal activity prevailed in the 
agricultural areas. Coal mining remained 
on a restricted basis. No large building pro- 
grams were under way. 


+ + 

Massachusetts.—Reports from several cities | 
revealed some improvement in employment 
in the past 30 days. Activity and forces in the 
shoe factories increased in the last 15 days of 
July. Employment in the woolen and worsted- 
goods mills increased. Many cotton mills 
continued to operate on considerably re-| 
stricted schedules. Activities expanded in a 
few knit-goods concerns and_ tire-fabric 
plants. A slight increase in employment was 
noted among needle-trades workers. Forces 
engaged in the shpibuilding yards and auto- | 
mobile-assembling establishments were re-/| 
duced. The majority of the plants producing 
rubber goods, electrical equipment, foundry 
and machine-shop products, granite, furni-/} 
ture, paper and printed matter, and jewelry 
worked part time. Increased activity in sev- 
eral leather tanneries more than offset a de- 
crease in others. A somewhat better rate of 
activity was maintained in several plants 
manufacturing hats, radio tubes, oil-burning 


SHIPPING . . 





furnaces, twine, car wheels, roofing materials, 
paper and wooden boxes, automobile acces- 
sories, wire and cable, and textile belting. | 
The volume of building in most localitiés | 
was comparatively small and large numbers | 
of building mechanics were idle. Many men 
employed in the street-railway and steam- 
railroad shops and in the maintenance-of-way 
departments worked part time. The State 
highway program expanded considerably, and 
contracts totaling approximately $975,000 in 
value were awarded in July, which offered | 
employment to many men. Municipal im-| 
provement programs and public works en- 
gaged many laborers. Farm help was in 
slightly better demand in July, with more 
than a sufficient supply available. The sup- 
ply of labor exceeded the demand in prac-| 
tically all sections. ‘ean 


Michigan. Considerable unemployment | 
prevailed throughout the State during July. 
Practically all industries operated on curtailed 
schedules with reduced forces engaged, includ- 
ing automobile and  automobile-accessory 
plants, iron and steel, paint, and paper mills, 
chemical and electricial establishments, 
foundries, furniture factories, and many mis- 
cellanoeous concerns. Some overtime was re- 
ported in a rubber-tire and two automobile- 
plants. Highway construction to cost 
over $6,000,000, soon to be started in various 
sections, will absorb many laborers. Bridge 
construction, deepening of rivers, building of 
docks and piers, repairs to breakwaters, and 
other Federal projects afforded employment to 
a large number of skilled and unskilled work- 
ers. Berry picking continued to offer work 
t® many men and women. Considerable ac- 
tivity was noted in several of the beet-sugar 
factories. There was little demand for farm 


help, with more than an adequate supply | 


available. 

: +~ ++ so 

Minnesota.—Employment conditions during 
July showed some improvement over the 
previous months, especially in the railroad 
shops, where several hundred men were re- 
employed. The movement of the prospective 
large grain crops promises substantial improve- 
ment in eemployment conditions in the rail- 
road industry in the near future. Building- 
trades men were still plentiful, although em- 
ployment in this industry showed small gains. 
Federal funds now available will furnish 
employment for approximately 7,000 additional 
workers on highway construction through- | 
out the State. There was fair demand for 
farm labor, with some difficulty experienced 
in securing sufficient competent workers to 
meet the demand. Market gardening and | 
berry picking offered temporary employment 
to many people. Flour mills and meat-packing 
houses reported seasonal dullness in employ- 
ment. Iron-mining activities were still con- 
siderably under normal for this time of the 


ear. 
2 ~++ 

Iowa.—The industrial and employment sit- 
uation showed no improvement during July. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Insurer’s Liability Fixed 


In Accident of Elevator 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
sured the plaintiff that she could be 
safely carried in the elevator because in- 
spection disclosed safety and absence of 
defects. 

“Under such assurance the corporate 
defendant owed the plaintiff the duty so| 
to inspect the elevator as to assure her 
safe carriage. Upon the averments of the 
petition it had failed to do this. Its fail- 
ure was a tort; the tort of the corporate 
defendant concurred with the tort of those 
managing the hotel and, incidentally, the 


elevator, to cause the plaintiff's injuries.” | 


Indiana Governor Refuses 
To Sign Utility Measure 
[Continued from Page 5.] 
ately would put all the utilities, both 
municipal and private, into local polities. 
8. I am of the opinion that part of sec- 
tion 14 quoted below would be difficult of 
interpretation. 
“Sec. 14. All laws and parts of law 
in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 
Provided, however, that this Act shall 
be deemed to create an additional and 
alternative method for the purchase and 
acquisition of waterworks by any city, 
town or municipal corporation, and shall 
not be deemed to alter, amend or repeal 
any other statute.” 
a ——__________} 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAP- 
TOL, Washington, D. C., August 19, 1932. 
SEALED BIDS will be received in this office 
until 3 P. M., Friday, August 26, 1932, and then 
publicly opened for the removal of noncom-~- 
bustible material from the Capitol Power 
Plant, Washington, D. C., during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933. Complete informa- 
tion and bidding forms may be obtained upon 


| change. 
| bumper wheat crop is reported. 





application to this office. DAVID LYNN, 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL. 
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Employment Tendencies During the Month Trade Conditions 


Are Summarized by Department of Labor 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 


Developments in China and 
‘Europe Are Reviewed in 
Reports From Attaches in 
Foreign Countries 


Recent trends in business and industry 
abroad are reviewed in the weekly survey 
of world trade just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The survey is 
based on reports from ‘attaches of the 
Department stationed in principal trade 
centers abroad. The section dealing with 
China, Sweden and Spain, follows in full 
text: 


China.—While crop conditions are generaliy 
promising, trade outlook continues* uncertain 
in many of China’s principal trading areas. 
Many discouraging factors are evident in 
Sino-Japanese complications with regard to 
the Manchurian situation, oe gov- 
ernment revenue, aggravated by the loss of 
the Manchurian customs receipts, further af- 
fect trade. 

In South China, the two contending Kwang- 
tung factions have apparently composed their 
differences, thus promising an improved busi- 
ness Outlook. North and Central China trade 
is reported dull, with Manchuria’s trade un- 
improved. 

Anti-Japanese boycott associations are be- 
coming increasingly active in the Shanghai 
area, resulting in a retightening of the boy- 
cott against Japanese goods. 

North China areas report ample rainfall, 
but excessive rainfall in North Manchuria, 
with a 20 to 30 per cent reduction in acreage, 
point to a Spring wheat crop much below 
that of this year. An average cotton crop in 
North and Central China is anticipated, al- 
though the present extremely dry weather 


| may endanger the crop in some areas. Rice 


crops prospects are good in areas south of the 
Yangtze River, with predictions of a bumper 
first crop. Tobacco acreages both in Shan- 
tung and Honan Provinces indicate a 20 to 25 
per cent reduction in yield, although August 
growing conditions may change this estimate. 

The quality of Suchow tobacco is expected 
to be much superior to that of last year. 
Chefoo fruit crop prospects are average, with 
good quality. Peanut acreage in Shantung 
shows an increase of 10 per cent. Production 
of Manchuria soy beans is forecasted consid- 
erably: lower than last year. According to 
reports, Shansi’s walnut crop is 60 per cent 
below that of last year. Peiping’s crop is 40 
per cent lower, while Manchuria expectations 
are the same as last year. 

Shanghai trade lagged in the past month, 
with no definite upturn anticipated until local 
political conditions improve and foreign pur- 
chases of Chinese produce reach a more nor- 
mal volume. Shanghai customs revenues for 
the past seven months indicate decreases from 
last year’s period of 68 per cent in exports and 
3015 per cent in imports. 

Building construction is about one-third as 
extensive as it was two years ago, and recon- 
struction in the Chapei destroyed area is slow 
getting started. Shanghai flour mills are oper- 
ating at 70 per cent capacity, with flour price 
18 per cent below American quotations, Chi- 
nese cotton mills are operating on full sched- 
ule, but Japanese mills are reduced to about 
50 per cent of capacity, due to increasing 
anti-Japanese sentiment. 

Hankow imports are greatly reduced, and 


| export activities are desultory. Trading is un- 


certain, awaiting the outcome of the com- 
munist-bandit suppression campaign now be- 
ing waged in three central provinces. While 


| primary lines of communication remain open, 


Hankow’s trade with outlying areas is ham- 
pered by communist-bandit activities, credit 
restriction, and in some localities the resump- 
tion of likin taxation. 

Construction is progressing slowly on the 
western extension of the Lung-Hal railway to 
Sianfu. Highway construction between Sianfu 
and Lanchow is being undertaken by the 
China International Famine Relief Commis- 
sion. Hankow flour mills. continued active 
during July, using Australian wheat. One of 
Hankow’'s five cotton mills has closed for the 
Summer. 

Tientsin trade shows a decline, with only 
30 per cent of export shipments of a year ago 
to the ‘United States. Indications are ap- 
parent of the possible revival of North China 
trade with Mongolia, which was stopped some 
four years ago. Several truckloads of Mongol 
goods were shipped during the month from 


| Kalgan to Urga. 


Hong Kong and South China trade is feel- 
ing, with especial acuteness, the slackened 
world demand for Chinese products and a 
heavy decline in remittances from overseas 
Chinese. Collections from upcountry districts 
are slow. New industries established in Hong 
Kong include the manufacture of soda straws 
to replace the imported product, the packing 
of concentrated lye to compete with American 
products, and’ the manufacture of lead pen- 
cils. The local manufacture of flashlight cases 
and batteries continues unabated. The 
Kwangtung cement plant is planning the in- 
stallation of a bleaching-powder plant. 

Manchurian trade is reported unimproved. 
Bandit raids and bridge washouts are hamper- 
ing several railways except the South Man- 
churia Railway, which continues to carry & 
heavy traffic with increasing revenues. Man= 
churian authorities are continuing aviation 
development by establishing additional air- 
ports and providing funds for supplementing | 
existing air transport services. 

Sweden.—Swedish business activity showed 
a further downward trend in the second quar- 
ter of 1932. The greatest shrinkage has oc- 
curred in production for export; the quantity 
of production in export industries is esti- 
mated to have declined more than one-third 
as compared with the corresponding period of 
1929, and prices have declined about/ 20 per 
cent since that period. 

Weaker purchasing power has affected do- 
mestic industries to some extent, but this has 
been partially offset by the stimulus to local 
production provided by depreciation.in ex- 
change. Lumber sales have been very slow 
and advance sales are greatly curtailed. The 
iron and steel industries are operating at a 
low level in spite of the curtailment of im- 
ports, and the foreign demand for Swedish 
iron ore has been extremely slack. 4 

The wood pulp market has failed to improve 
and paper production is declining still fur- 
ther. ales of commodities on the local mar- 
kets reflect the general economic dullness. 
Automotive purchases have been slack, al- 
though the market for the Swedish-made pas- 
senger car and truck “Volvo,” has tended to 


{improve owing to the price advantage en- 


joyed as a result of currency depreciation. 

Farm demand for agricultural implements is 
greatly restricted and sales of fertilizers have 
also declined. Unemployment has steadily in- 
creased, the number of unemployed among 
registered union members having risen from 
100,000 to 125,000 during the first half of the 
year. 

Spain.—Spanish economic conditions re- 
mained unchanged in July. Both bank ‘clear- 
ances and Bourse transactions decreased some- 
what in the month, but the securities marke 
has recently become slightly more active, 
Peseta exchange was somewhat firmer but the 
exchange control center again fell two weeks 
behind in filling applications for foreign ex- 
Harvesting is in full swing and & 
Iron ore ex- 
ports are stagnant. 





Grconp largest center 
of hosiery manufacture 
in America; and the home 
of 700 diversified iridus- 
tries, Reading is one of the 
500 Pennsylvania commu- 
nities served by the Metro- 
politan Edison Company. 
5% First Mortgage Bonds 
due 1962 of this Company 
yield about 6% at present 
prices. 

Earnings before deprecia- 
tion are 3.41 times annual 
interest requirements on all 
funded debt. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Terms Outlined 
For Federal Aid 
To Local Needs 


Exhaustion of Effort Condi- 
tion of Reconstruction 
Fund Loan, . Says North 
Carolina Relief Director 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 22. 

Unless local governments, cownty and 
municipal, and local relief agencies put 
forth their best efforts to handle their: own 
unemployment relief and distress this 
Winter, their calls for help from the R: 
construction Finance Corporation will he 
much less effective, Dr. Fred W. Morri.on, 
State Director of Relief, told members of 
the North Carolina Municipal Association, 
Aug. 20, at Hendersonville, in expla.ning 
the provision of the Federal law creating 
a fund of $300,000,000 to be made available 
to the States for relief and relief work. 

This aid is supplemental and not to be 
substituted for local efforts at relief, Dr. 
Morrison said. Both the act creating the 
fund and the instructions of the Rovon- 
struction Finance Corporation, he said. 
plainly indicate that, if a county or com- 
munity wants and needs relief, it must 
first show that it is doing everything pos- 
sible, at least putting forth its usual ef- 
forts, to handle its unemployment and re- 
lief problems. Then, Dr. Morrison said, a 
ready ear will be‘turned to calls for acdi- 
tional or supplemental funds. 

“It is particularly important for mu- 
nicipalities, counties and private agencies 
to understand that, in each application 
made by the Governor, he is required to 
certify the necessity for such funds and 
that the resources of the State, its _po- 
litical subdivisions and private contr-bu- 
tions are inadequate to meet its reiief 
needs,” Dr. Morrison said. 


Needs to Be Greater 


“It is generally agreed that relief needs 
in North Carolina will be substantially 
greater this Winter than last Winter, both 
in the industrial and agricultural sections 
of the State. Large agricultural areas in 
the East have been severely punished by 
continued drought this Summer. 

“It is estimated that the food and feed 
crops produced this year will be $10,000,- 
000 under last year’s production. We 
should remember that increased produc- 
tion of food and feed crops last year, 
stimulated through the live-at-home 
movement, together with the mild Winter, 
was the only thing that prevented destitu- 
tion and want on a large scale in many 
communities last Winter. 

“This year the food crops are short. 
There is no reason to expect a mild 
Winter. The need for relief will be very 
much greater and more acute this Winter. 

“The position of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is that North Caro- 
lina must present convincing evidence as 
to its need and convincing evidence that 
each community has exhausted its own 
ability to meet its need. It is, therefore, 
a matter of primary importance that each 
local government, county and municipal, 
and each private agency put forth their 
best efforts to meet their local situation. 

“If this done, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation gives assurance that 
such additional funds as may be neces- 
sary to meet their entire need can be 
made available to the extent that the ap- 


propriation permits. It gives equal assur- | 


ance that Federal funds will not be avail- 
_ able until we have exausted our resources. 


Best Argument to Assure Aid 


“In other words, the most convincing 
argument that can be made in Washington 
for relief is that our local communities 
themselves’ realize that this Winter they 
have a bigger problem and have made 
greater effort to meet it. The city com- 
missioners and county commissioners in 
this State should by all means provide for 
a larger iterA in their budget this year for 
emergency relief than they appropriated 
for this purpose last year. Such action 
is what will give sincerity to a statement 
that the need for relief in North Carolina 
is greater this year than it has been in 
the past.” 

Dr. Morrison expressed appreciation of 
the cooperation which the State agencies 
have received from counties and munici- 
palities in furnishing pertinent informa- 
tion requested from them. He stated that 
the State office, with the cooperation of 
the Department of Public Welfare, the 
State Highway Department, the State 
Board of Health, and other State agen- 
cies, is making progress in getting a pic- 
ture of the present situation in the several 
sections, on which an estimate of need, 
ability and aid necessary can be made. 


State Bank Examiner 
Appointed in Montana 


Helena, Mont., Aug. 22. 


Governor Erickson has announced that 
the State Bank Examiner, George M. 
Robertson, has resigned to take a position 
with an eastern corporation and that 
Frank H. Johnson, of Helena, banker, has 
been named as his successor. The change 
will take effect on Sept. 15. 


National Bank Suspensions 

National banks suspending Aug. 22, as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and made public Aug. 22, were: 
First National Bank of Lawrenceville, Ill, 
resources, $942,236; Twin City National 
Bank of Bluefield, Va., resources, $254,126. 


FOREIGNEXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 22 


New York, Aug. 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (crown) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ° 
Germany (reichsmark) ....... anceas 
Greece (drachma) ° 


Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia {dinar) . 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singa: 


Argentina (peso, gold) ...........:. 
Brazil (milreis) ........-..4. toe 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguav (peso) 

Colombia’. (peso) 

Bar silver 


Federal Aid Sought 


For West Virginia 


Governor Says He Will Ask for 
Relief Loan Without Wait- 
ing for Enabling Act 


Charleston, W. Va., Aug. 22. 


Although enabling legislation has yet 
to be enacted by the special session of 
the Legislature, Governor Conley has an- 
nounced that he would, “without further 
delay,” apply to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a foan to carry 
on relief work in the State. 

To further relief work in the State, he 
appointed a bi-partisan committee of four 
members to aid him in formulating 
policies for relief for the coming Winter. 

The House of Delegates has held up 
action on a bill to enable the Governor 
to borrow relief funds. In his statement 
Governor Conley once more called upon 
the Legislature to “join me without further 
delay in an effort to assist the people 
of our State.” The State Senate already 
has passed the bill. 

If pending relief legislation urged by 
him is approved the Governor said, it 
will contribute to the alleviation of desti- 
tution; but “failure of the Legislature to 
enact this legislation may place insur- 
monutable obstacles in the way of secur- 
ing Federal relief.” 

Many families of the State have been 
in desperate need for the past two years, 
Governor Conley said, adding: “In recent 
months our condition has aggravated by 
the long continued depression| and the 
depletion of our local resources. Thou- 
sands are literally in want as we face 
another Winter.” 


New Counterfeit Note 


Is Found in Circulation 


The Secret Service Division, Treasury 
Department, on Aug. 22 annouced that a 
new conterfeit of a $20 Federal Reserve 
note had been discovered in circulation. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

$20 Federal Reserve Note: On the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, New 
York; series 1928 A; 
face plate No. 2; back plate No. 32; W. O. 
Woods, Treasurer of the United States; 
A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; 
portrait of Jackson. 

This is a well-executed cunterfeit printed 
from finely etched photo-mechanical 
plates on one sheet of paper, the gen- 
eral appearence of which is calculated to 
deceive the wary handler of currency. 
The makers of this counterfeit first re- 
sorted to the use of bleached genuine 
paper and subsequently substituted a fair 
grade of bond paper which is thinner 
than the genuine. . 

Under close scrutiny this counterfeit 
should be easily detected, but care should 
be exercised by those persons who sub- 
ao their currency to ordinary examina- 
ion. 


Specimen at hang bears serial number 
A11933216A. 





South African Exports 


Of Mohair Are Reduced | 


Mohair exports trom the Union of South 
Africa totaled only ‘5,416 bales for the 
1931-32 season ended June 25 last, ac- 
cording to a recent report from Agricul- 


quoting Consul Dick at Port Elizabeth. 

Exports in 1930-31 reached 12,631 bales 
and 18,108 bales in 1929-30. July 1, 1932, 
stocks are placed at between 10,000 and 
12,000 baies. The market continued stag- 
|nant through July, with prices low.—(De- 
; partment of Agriculture.) 


Public Utility Financing 
Is Described at Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


ued, the \ balances approximately doubling 
themselves each succeeding year, and reach- 
ing a net total in excess of a quarter of a 
billion at Dec. 31, 1929. 

Q. Have the majority of these obligation is- 
sued after July 1, 1924, been outstanding for 
any considerable period of time? A. No, sir, 
they have been outstanding for comparatively 
short periods. 

Q. Ranging from one or two 
haps how many years? 
years. 

Q. The nominal life or authorized life of 
the obligations has been considerably in ex- 
cess of that, has it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Having varied how? A. Having varied 
from 10 years to an ulimited time, some of 
the obligations having no maturity date. 

Q. Have you been able to make a methe- 
matically exact calculation of the average 
period outstanding? A. I have not. 

Q. Why not? A. Because of the numerous 
issues and the numerous reacquisitions and 
cancellations of these securities, 

Q. From general observations, what do 
you say as to the average period the issues 
were outstanding? 

A. It seems the majority of these issues 
have been outstanding for more than two or 
three years 

Q. Does this apply to large sums and obli- 
gations? 

A. It does; in some cases for in excess of $50,- 
| 000,000 I am informed this position has 
!been the result of conversion of many of 
the debentures into Class A and preferred 
stocks of the company, and reacquisitions 
of convertible obligations for cash, which has 
been secured from the sale of stocks, 

Q. Through what other company were many 
of the conversions and reacquisitions ac- 
complished? 

A. They were accomplished mostly through 
Associated Gas & Electric Securities Company. 
Q. How were they handled, so far as Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company was con- 
cerned? 


A. To perhaps three 





with the securities company. 


months? 

A. The results has been in many cases that 
the money cost the company greatly in ex- 
cess of current rates. 

Q. However, the actual marketing or ex- 
changing has been done through the securi- 
ties company? A. That is true. 

Q. Therefore, when you have completed your 
examination of the Securities Company, what 
may happen as to this comelusion of yours 
just expressed? 

A. Some modification of the result to Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company may be as- 
| certained from the System standpoint. 





| (Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Aug. 24.) 


| 
| U. S. iREASURY 
| STATEMENT 


—s Aug. 19. Made Public Aug. 22, 1932 === 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscel. internal 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$2,346,345.40 
1,760,046.92 
1,030,210.76 
288,891.20 
5,434,494.18 
407,455,044.99 


412,889,539.17 


revenue,... 


Total ordinary receipts 


Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts.. 
Panama Canal ...... 
All other 


$5,639,596.12 
110,039.57 
202,254.72 
6,442.91 

+» 2,489,495.89 
Public debt expenditures 1,191,079.00 
Reconstruction Finance Corp... 1,247,051.77 
Balance today..........¢ sd ee bi 402,003,579.19 


- 412,889,539.17 


check letter “C;”| 


tural Attache C. C. Taylor at Pretoria, | 


by preferred stock sales, the growth contin-| 


months to per- | 


A. They were handled through open account | 


Q. From the standpoint of Associated Gas | 
& Electric Company, therefore, what has been | 
the result of the policy of allowing the obliga- | 
tion to remain outstanding but for a few| 
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| Loans From Reconstruction Funds 


Are Announced by Clerk of House 


Pomerene, of the Corporation. 


Act; amount made available:under Titl 


The report follows in full text: 

Table 1.—Statement of loans autharized: 
from July 21 to July 31, 1932, inclusive, 
under section 5 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation .Act: 


BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


(542 per cent interest unless otherwise 
specified.) 


Alabama: Boaz, The Boaz Bank, $8,500; De- 
catur, Tennessee Valley Bank, $50,000; Grove 
Hill, Bank of Grove Hill, $30,000; Haleyville, 
Traders & Farmers Bank, $25,000; Mound- 
ville, Bank of Moundville, $20,000; Tallassee, 
The Bank of Tallassee, $7,000; Vernon, Bank 
of Vernon, $10,000. 

Arizona: Tucson, 
Company, $60,000. 

Arkansas: Gillett, Citizens Bank, $16,000; 
Gurdon, Clark County Bank, $5,000; Hope, 
First National Bank of Hope, $25,000; Jud- 
sonia, Bank of Judsonia, $10,000; Kensett, 
Bank of Kensett, $5,000; Lake City, Lake City 
Bank, $2,000; Washington, Washington State 
Bank, $1,500. 

California: Long Beach, California First Na- 
tional Bank of, $200,000; Los Angeles, The 
Wilshire National Bank of, $15,000; Monrovia, 
Citizens Bank of Monrovia, $25,000; Rialto, 
The First National Bank, $25,000; Sacramento, 
The California National Bank of, $463,000; 
Sacramento, California Trust & Savings Bank 
of, $850,000; San Francisco, Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Association, $3,800,- 
000; Santa Ana, The Farmers & Merchants 
Savings Bank of, $275,000; Santa Ana, First 
National Bank of, $475,000; Santa Rosa, Ex- 
change Bank, $58,000; Victorville, First Na- 
tional Bank of, (receiver), (5 per cent), $8,500; 
Willows, Bank of Willows, $140,000. 

Colorado: Brush, the Farmers State Bank 
of, $50,000; Denver, American National Bank, 
$450,000; McClave, McClave State Bank of Mc- 
Clave, $15,000; Meeker, First State Bank of 
Meeker (total amount authorized; later can- 
celed), $9,950; Monte Vista, The Wallace State 
Bank, $60,000; Peyton, The Farmers State 
Bank of Peyton, $13,500. 


+++ 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, The Commercial 
Bank & Trust Co., $20,000; Broad Brook, Broad 
Brook Bank & Trust Co., $6,000; Hartford, 
The Park Street Trust Co., $200,000; Water- 
bury, The Waterbury Trust Co. of Waterbury, 
(savings departments), $50,000. 

District of Columbia: Washington, The Pru- 
dential Bank ($195 of amount authorized later 
canceld), $15,000; Washington, The Commer- 
cial National Bank of, $600,000; Washington, 
The Franklin National Bank, $120,000. 

Florida: Crescent City, Peoples Bank of, 
$600,000; Tarpon Springs, First National Bank 
of Commerce of, $15,000. 

Georgia: Lakeland, Farmers, and Merchants 
Bank, $3,000; Madison, First National Bank 
of, $25,000; Milan, Bank of Milan, $5,000; 
Millen, First National Bank of, $3,000; Pem- 
brooke, Pembrooke National Bank, $10,000; 
Quitman, Peoples-First National Bank, $20,000; 
Reynolds, First National Bank of, $4,500. 

Idaho: Boise, National Bank of Boise City, 
$25,000; Moscow, The Moscow State Bank, 


$4,020. 
Illinois: Batavia National Bank, $29,000; 
Bank of, $20,000; 


United Bank & Trust 





Beecher, Farmers State 
Bloomington, First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of, $50,000; Chester, Buena Vista State Bank, 
Bee; Chicago, Lake View Trust & Savings 

ank, $170,000; Chicago, Mid-City Trust & 
Savings Bank, $320,000; Cicero, Western State 
Bank of, $35,000; Cicero, Western State Bank 


500; Evanston, City National Bank and Trust 
Co. of, $415.000; Freeport, Union Bank and 
Trust Co. of, $94,000; Galena, First State and 
Savings Bank of, $15,000; Gridley, State Bank 
of Gridley, $12,000; Lomax, Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank of, $15,000; Oak Park, Ave- 


ings Loan and Trust Company, $75,000; Quincy, 
State Street Bank and Trust Company, $56,- 
000; Wheaton, Wheaton Trust and Savings 
Bank, $97,000. 

Indiana: Auburn, City National Bank of, 
$60,000; Carlisle, Peoples State Bank, $8,000; 
Columbia City, Farmers Loan and Trust Co., 
$190.000; Crothersville, Union State Bank, $19,- 
000; Gary, First National Bank of (Receiver) 
(5 per cent), $235,000; Kewanna, American 
National Bank of Kewanna (Reeeiver) (5 per 
cent), $22,000; Noblesville, Citizens State Bank, 
$116,000; South Bend, St. Joseph Loan and 
Trust Company, = 


Armstrong, First Trust and Savings Bank, 
| $22,000; Belle Plaine, The Corn Belt Trust and 
Savings Bank, $20,000; Charles City, First Se- 
curity Bank and Trust Co., $75,000; Craig, 
Farmers Savings Bank, $10,000; Des Moines, 
Valley National Bank, $250,000; Garner, The 
Farmers National Bank of Garner, $6,000; 


Company, $8,000; Hanlontown, Citizens Sav- 
jings Bank, $26,000; Harcourt, Harcourt Sav- 
lings Bank, $12,000; Keota, Farmers Savings 
Bank, $32,000; Lake View, Farmers State Bank, 
| $25,000; Mallard, Mallard Trust and Savings 
Bank, $11,500; Maxwell, Farmers State Bank, 
$60,000; Mondamin, Mondamin Savings Bank, 
| $30,000; Morley, Jones County Savings Bank, 
| $5,000; Mt. Pleasant, Henry County Savings 
Bank, $170,000; New London, Farmers State 
|Bank, $36,000; Pocahontas, Pocahontas State 
Bank, $5,000; Quimby, State Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, $25,000; Reigbeck, First Saving 
Bank of Reinbeck, $2,5 St. Ansgar, First 
| National Bank of, $8,000; West Branch, Citi- 
zens Savings Bank, $7,000; West Branch, 
State Bank, $30,000; Williamburg, Williamsburg 
savings Bank, $15,000; Winterest, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, $37,000. 

|. Kansas: Dodge City, The State Bank_ of 
Dodge City, $23,905.94; Protection, The Pro- 
tection State Bank, $12,842.01. 

Kentucky: Campbellsville, Bank of Camp- 
| bellsville, $35,000; Edmonston, The Peoples 
|Bank of Metcalfe County, $23,000; Ger- 
}mantown, Bank of Germantown, $38,500; 
‘Irvine, Union Bank and Trust Co., $23,000; 
| Lewisport, Bank of Lewisport, $12,000; Lexing- 
ton, Bank of Commerce, $177,000; Lexington, 
Citizens Bank and Trust Co., $59,000; Russell 
Springs, The First National Bank of, $15,000; 
Smiths Grove, Farmers Bank, $8,500; Wheatley, 
Farmers Deposits Bank, $10,000; Williamstown 
Grant (#@-unty Denosit Bank, $40,000. 

Louisiana: Baton Rouge, Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co., $60,000, Louisiana National Bank, 
$110,000; Columbia, Caldwell Bank & Trust 
Co., $15,000; Donaldsonville, Ascension Bank & 
Trust Co., $245,000, Jonesboro, The Jonesboro 
State Bank, $25,000; Minden, Bank of Minden 
& Trust Co., $100,000; Montpelier, Farmers 
Bank, $10,000; Pontchatoula, Merchants & 
Farmers Bank & Trust Co., $165,000. 





+ + 

Maryland: Easton, The Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, $25,000; Hancock, The First Na- 
tional Bank, $25,000; Rockville, Farmers Bank- 
ing & ‘Trust Co. 
$75,000, 

Massachusetts: 
Trust Co., $100,000 

Michigan: Allegan, First State Bank, $67,000; 
Bronson, First state Savings Bank, $23,000; 
Grand. Lodge, Grand Lodge State Bank, $6,000; 
Greenville, Greenville State Bank, $29,0U0; 
Hillsdale, First National Bank, $14,000; Hol- 
land, The First State Bank, $260#00; Hudson, 
Thompson savings Bank, $150,000; Jackson, 
Union & Peoples National Bank, $350,000; 
| Lansing, Peoples State Savings Bank, $68,000; 
Midland, Chemical State Savings Bank, $110,- 
000; Newberry, Newberry State Bank, $6,000; 
Ontonagon, First National Bank of Onton- 
agon, $40,000; Ortonville, State Bank of Or- 
tonville, $25,000; Pontiac, First National Bank 
of, $375,000; Port Huron, First National Trust 
|é Savings Bank, $107,000; Wyandotte, First 
| National Bank of, $125,000; Zeeland, State 
| Commercial & Savings Bank, $20,000. 

Minnesota: Adrian, Adrian State Bank, $11,- 
|000; Cambridge, The First National Bank of, 
$10,000; Clarks Grove, State Bank of Clarks 
|Grove, $12,500; Foley, State Bank of Foley, 
| $15,000; Franklin, State Bank of Franklin, $5,- 
|000; Goodhue. Goodhue State Bank, $9,000; 
| Hewitt, First State Bank, $6,000; Hutchinson, 
|Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Inc. (3,000 
|of amount authorized later canceled), $15,000; 
|Kenyon, The State Bank of Kenyon, $70,000; 
| Lismore, State Bank of Lismore, $20,000; Lyle, 
| Farmers State Bank of, $13,000; Magnolia, Mag- 
|nolia State Bank, $8,000; Porter, First National 
Bank of Porter, $11,000; Vergas, Farmers State 
| Bank of Vergas, $15,000; Zumbrota, 
Security State Bank. $18,000. 
++ + 


Mississippi: Belzoni. Citizens Bank & Trust 
Co., $22,500; Benoit, Bank of Benoit, $30,000; 
|}Calhoun City, Peoples Bank, $24,000; Duck 
| Hill, Duck Hil Bank, $18,000; Holly Springs, 
First State Bank, $12,500; Lambert, Bank of 
| Lambert, $32,500; Philadelphia, Bank of Phila- 


Framingham, Framingham 





Farmers 


of, $45,000; Dundee, First National Bank, $72,-! 


nue State Bank, $280,000; Quincy, State Sav-| 


Iowa: Andrew, Anarew Savings Bank, $60,000; | 


Goldfield, Goldfield State Bank and Trust} 


of Montgomery County, | 


5 authorized by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation from July 21, 1932, 
to July 31, are detailed in a report to the Clerk of the House by Chairman 
(A summary of the report is printed on page 1.) 
The report includes tables giving name, amount and rate of interest for loans 
made during the period under section 5 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


e 1, Section 1, of the Emergency Relief 


and Construction Act of 1932, showing name, amount and rate of interest; state- 
ment of cash receipts and expenditures, July 21, 1932, to July 31, inclusive; statemeat 
of condition of the Corporation at the end of business, July 31, 1932, 


+ —- 
fon a $22,500; Raleign, Bank of Raleigh, $10,- 


Sardis, Panola County Bank, $6,750; 
Vaiden, Vaiden Bank, $22,500. 

Missouri: Appleton City, Citizens Bank of, 
$30,000; Bland, Farmers & Traders Bank of, 
$3,000; Columbia, Boone County Trust Co., 
$40,000; Faucett, Bank of Faucett, $5,800; Pat- 
tonsburg, Pattonsburg Savings Bank, $7,000; 
rere en eihe ssymenr, $7,000; St. Louis, 

we ank, 000; aw Bank & 

Co., $85,000. — 

Montana: Deer Lodge, Larabie Bros. Bank- 
ers, Inc., $50,000; Great Falls, Conrad Banking 
fa $80,000; Reserve, First National Bank of, 


ae a 

Nebraska: Ashton, Ashton State Bank, $3,- 

478.60; Bladen, State Bank of Bladen, $7,000; 
Blair, Farmers State Bank, $9,617.80; Bloom- 
field, Farmers & Merchants State Bank, $10,- 
000; Clarkson, Farmers State Bank, $10,000; 
| Danbury, Bank of Danbury, $8,976.15; Ewing, 
Farmers State Bank, $3,500; Hazard, Hazard 
State Bank, $3,500; Holdrage, Phelps County 
Bank, $7,000; Hooper, Hooper State Bank, $11,- 
500; Hordville, First State Bank of, $6,735.01; 
Imperial, Farmers & Merchants Bank, $5,000: 
Liberty, State Bank of Liberty, $12,250; Saron- 
ville, Farmers State Bank, $4,800; Taylor, 
Bank of Taylor, $9,051.89. 

Nevada: Elko, Henderson Banking Co., $8,000; 
Henderaon Banking Co., $61,600; Reno, Reno 
National Bank, $141,000; Reno National Bank, 
$152,000; Reno National Bank, $400,000; River- 
side Bank, $50,000; Winnemucca, First National 
Bank; $40,000. 

New Jersey: Barrington, Suburban Commer- 
cial Bank of, $45,000; Camden, North Camden 
Trust Co., $20,000; Clifton, Clifton Trust Co., 
$180,000; Dunnellen, Peoples Trust Co., $60,- 
000; East Orange, First National Bank of, 
$160,000; Elizabeth, Union County Trust Co., 
} $30,000; Irvington, Chancellor Trust Co., $55,- 
000; Newark, Clinton Trust Co., $300,000; 
Orange, Orange Valley Bank, $30,000; Passaic, 
Peoples Bank and Trust Co., $470,000; Patter- 
son, Labor National Bank of, $100,000; Verona, 
Verona Trust Co., $90,000. 

New Mexico: Artesia, First National Bank 
of, $18,000; Las Cruces, First National Bank 
of, $5,000. 

New York: Bellcrose, First National Bank 
of, $90,000; Depew, Bank of Depew, $15,000; 
Gasport, First National Bank of Gasport (Re- 
ceiver), $19,400; Ilion, Manufacturers National 
Bank of, $50000;’ Mahopac, Mahopac National 
Bank, $26,000;.Newfane, State Bank of New- 
eet Sodus, First National Bank of, 


” 


+ + 

North Carolina: Aberdeen, Page Trust Com- 
pany, $70,000; Conway, The Bank of Conway, 
$4,000; Four Oaks, Bank of Four Oaks, $4,000; 
Yanceyville, Bank of Yanceyville, $2,000. 

North Dakota: Aneta, Peoples State Bank 
of, $8,500; Dickinson, Liberty National Bank of, 
$30,000; Gascoyne, First State Bank of, $2,200; 
Marmarth, First National Bank of, $12,000; 
Rugby, Citizens State Bank, $51,000; Sterling, 
Sterling State Bank, $20,000; Wishek, First 
State Bank of, $10,000. 

Ohio: Attica, The Sutton State Bank, $30,000; 
Canfield, Farmers National Bank of, $21,000; 
|Chagrin Falls, Chagrin Falls Banking Co., 
| $200,000; Cleveland, Union Trust Co., $1,500,000; 
Coldwater, Peoples Bank Company, $33,500; 
Dayton, Winters National Bank & Trust Co., 
$1,700,000 Napoleon, Commercial State Bank, 
$87,500; Orrville, Orville, National Bank, $18,- 
000; Steubenville, Peoples National Bank of, 
$92,000; Tiffin, Tiffin National Bank, $110,500; 
Toronto, Union Savings Bank of, $27,000; West 
; Manchester, First State Bank, $20,600. 

Oklahoma: Antlers, First State Bank, $28,000; 
Boise City, Citizens Home Bank, $8,390.60; Tis- 
homingo, First State Bank, $15,000; Wewoka, 
Security State Bank, $18,250. 

Oregon: Beaverton, Bank of Beaverton, $17,- 
750; Bend, Lumberman’s National Bank of 
Bend, $75,000; Klamath Falls, American Na- 
tional Bank of, $28,500 Pendleton, First Inland 
National Bank, $50,000; Portland, Montavilla 
Savings Bank, $49,400; Scappoose, First Na- 


and Farmers National Bank, $10,500; Wood- 
burn, Bank of Woodburn, $31,000. 
+ + 


Pennsylvania: Allentown, Liberty Trust Co., 
$100,000; Altoona, Central Trust Co., $60,000; 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem National Bank, $300,- 
000; Blairsville, Blairsville Savings and Trust 
Co., $100,000; Chester, Chester-Cambridge Bank 
and Trust Co., $365,000; Clairton, Union Trust 
Co. of, $91,500; Coraopolis, Coraopolis Trust 


tional 
and Trust Co., $65,000; Duquesne, Duquesne 
Trust Co., $157,500; Erie, Erie Trust Co., $500,- 
000; Glassport, Glassport Trust Co., $34,000; 
Grove City, First National Bank of, $94,000; 
Lancaster, 
| McKeesport, National Bank of. $176,500; Old 
Forge, Old Forge Discount and Deposit Bank, 
$81,000; Parsons, Citizens Bank of Parsons, 
$60,000; Philadelphia, Real Estate-Land Title 
and Trust Co., $445,000; Pittsburgh, Alle- 
gheny Trust Co., $341,000; Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania Trust Co., $55,000; Scranton, Green 


Trust Co. of, $75,000; Shamokin; National Bank 
of, $75,200; Sharpsburg, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, $275,000; Turtle Creek, Turtle 
Creek Savings and Trust Co., $138,000. 

South Carolina: Charleston, The South 
Carolina State Bank, $275,000; Columbia, The 
Cent: Union Bank of South Carolina, $180,- 
000, e Central Union Bank of South Caro- 
lina, $175,000; Sumter, The National Bank of 
South Carolina of, $100,000. 

South Dakota: Hoven, 
$10,000. 

Tennessee: Adams, Farmers 
Bank,, $1,500; Benton, Benton Banking Co., 
$7,500; Brownsville, The First State Bank, $17,- 
500; Centreville, Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
$7,500; Cottage Grove, The Cottage Grove 
Banking & Trust Co., $5,000; Greenville, The 
Citizens National Bank of, $85,000; Hunting- 
don, Farmers State Bank, $10,000; Knoxville, 
East Tennessee National Bank, $500,000; Le- 
noir City, Merchants & Farmers Bank, $25,000; 
Livingston, Farmers Bank, $10,000; Nashville, 
Commerce Union Bank, $25,000; White's Creek, 
White’s Creek oumr, & er Co., $15,000. 


Blanco, Blanco National Bank of, 
The First National 


Bank of Hoven, 


Texas: 
$8,000; Blooming Grove, 
Bank in, $2,000; Brownwood, The Citizens 
National Bank in $32,500; Clarendon, The 
Donley County State Bank, $40,000; Edinburg. 
American State Bank & Trust Co., $70,000; 
Enloe, The Enloe State Bank in, $8,000; Marfa, 
The Marfa State Bank, $25,000; Memphis, 
Citizens State Bank, $5,000; Miles, Guaranty 
Bond State Bank, $9,000; Muleshoe, Muleshoe 
State Bank. $17,000; Munday, First National 
| Bank in, $12,500; North Zulch, Guaranty Bond 
State Bank, $15,000; Ranger, Commercial State 
Bank, $30,000; Robert Lee, First State Bank, 
$29,000; Wallis, Wallis State Bank, $20,000; 
Wellington, The First National Bank in, $3,000. 

Utah: Eureka, Eureka Banking Co.. $9,700; 
Heber City, Bank of Heber City, $12.000; Ka- 
mas, Kamas State Bank, $8,600; Lewiston, 
Lewiston State Bank, $10,412; Provo, State 
Bank of Provo, $29,370. 

Vermont: Richford. Richford Savings Bank 
& Trust Co.. $22,000; Windsor, Windsor County 
Trust Co., $86,000. 

Virginia: Cherrvydale, Peoples State Bank. 
| $47,000; Massie’s Mill, The De Priest Bank, 
$10,000: Prince George, Prince George County 
Bank, $5,000; Richmond, American Bank 
Trust Company of. $295,000: Waverly, The 
|/Bank of Waverly, $40,000; Waynesboro, The 
Citizens Waynesboro Bank & Trust Company, 
$45,000; Winchester, The Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Co., $38,000. 

Washington, Anacortes, Bank of Commerce, 
$25,000; Anacortes. Bank of Commerce, $7,000; 
|Chelan, Miners & Merchants Bank, $7,970; 
Davenport, Lincoln County State Bank, 45,- 
1210: Ione, Ione State Bank, %5.410; Seattle, 
|The West Seattle State Bank, $10,000; Wenat- 
|chee, Wenatchee Valley Bank, $10,530. 

West Virginia: Bluefield, The Flat Top Na- 
tional Bank of, $53,000; Charleston, Peoples 
| Exchange Bank of, $170,000; Clarksburg, The 
|Merchants National Bank of West Virginia, 
| $90,000; Elizabeth, Wirt County Bank, $19,000; 
|Parsons, The Tucker County Bank, $6,000; 
Petersburg. The Grant County Bank, $40,000; 
Romney, The Bank of Romney, $50,000; 8t. 
Marys, The Pleasants County Bank, $27,000; 
|Summersville Nicholas County Bank, $39,000. 
| Wisconsin: Athens, The Bank of Athens, 
| $37,000; Brule. Brule State Bank, $8,500: Cen- 
turia, State Bank of Centuria, $20,000; Coon 
| Valley, Coon Valley State Bank, $100,000; Fon 
}Du Lac, The Commercial National Bank of, 
| $265,000; Germantown, The Germantown State 
|Bank, $16,000; Grafton, Grafton State Bank, 
$20,000; Hurley, Iron Exchange Bank of, $12,- 
000; Kerfosha, United States National Bank & 
Trust Company of, $160,000; Kiel, State Bank 
of Kiel, $47,000; Linden, Bank of Linden, $16,- 





tional Bank of, $6,500; Wallowa, Stockgrowers | 


Co., $161,000; Dale, Johnstown P. O., Dale Na-| 
Bank, $16,800; Du Boise, Union Bank | 


Farmers Trust Co. of, $753,810.13: | 


Ridge Bank, $15,000; Scranton, Pennsylvania | 


& Merchants | 





| 
| 





Report Submitted by Chairman Pomerene Giving Details 
Of Borrowings From Emergency Corporation Over 10-day 
Period in July Made Public 


500; Madison, Security State Bank, $100,000; 
Milwaukee, Badger State Bank, $225,000; Co- 
lumbia Savings Bank, $40,000; North Avenue 
State Bank, $475,000; Mishicot, The State Bank, 
$65,000; Neosho, The Neosho State Bank, $16,- 
000; Potter, Farmers State Bank of Potter, 
$23,000; Rewey, The Rewey State Bank, $20,- 
000; Rhinelander, The First National Bank of, 
$44,000; Star ‘Prairie, The Star Prairie State 
Bank, $12,000; Sun Prairie, Bank of Sun 
Prairie, $40,000; Tony, Bank of Tony, $7,500; 
Two Rivers, Bank of Two Rivers, $170,000; 
Wauwaposa, First National Bank of, $240,000; 
West Bend, Bank of West Bend, $50,000; Wood- 
ford, Woodford State Bank, $24,000. 


Agricultural Credit Corporations 


Colorado: Rocky Ford, Ark Valley Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, $16,885.79. 


Oregon: Hood River, Hood River Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, $990; same, $1,350. 


Washington: Wenatchee Columbia Agricul- 
tural Credit Corportion, $10,000; same, $9,502.52; 
same, $3,640; Wenachtee Fruit Credit Corpora- 
tion $9,982; same, $21,882.83; Yakima, American 
Agricultural Credit Corporation, $14,850.86; 
Yakima, Yakima Credit Corporation, $15,225.58. 

Building and Loan Associations 

Arkansas: Dardanel'e, Dardenlle Building 
and Loan Association, Perpetual, $13,700; Lit- 
tle Rock Capital Building and Loan Associa- 
tion $20,000. 

California: Inglewood, Peoples Building and 
Loan Association, $35,000; San Francisco, 
Home Mutual Deposit Loan Co., $80,000. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, The Federal Build- 
ing and Loan Association, Inc., $27,000. 

Illinois: Batavia, Batavia Savings and Build- 
ing Association, $17,500; Chicago, Kedzie Build- 
ing and Loan Association, $20,000. 

Indiana: Oakland City, Home Economy 
Building and Loan Association, $15,000. 

Louisiana: Amite, Security Homestead Asso- 
ciation, $45,000; Hammond, Florida Parishes 
Homestead Association, $40,000; New Orleans, 
a Building and Loan Association, 


Ohio: Cleveland, The Aetna Savings & Loan 
Association, $50,000; Hamilton, Home Loan 
& Building Association, $75,000; Toledo 
United Savings Association, $112,000; same, 
$250,000; West Jefferson Building & Loan As- 
sociation, $33,000. 


New Jersey: Cranford, The Cranford Mutual 
Building and Loan Association, $40,000. 

Elizabeth, The Workmen's Building & Loan 
Association of the City of, $175,000; The 
Young Men’s Building & Loan Association of 
Elizabeth, $33,000; arfield, The American 
a? & Loan Association of, $50,000; Ho- 
boken, Jefferson Building & Loan Association, 
$250,000; Jersey City, Central Building & Loan 
Association of, $125,000; Columbia Building & 
Loan Association, $50,000; Greenville Heights 
Building & Loan Association, $81,950; The Se- 
curity Buildin: Loan Association of, $100,- 
000; Lakewood, The Lakewood Building & 
Loan Association, $100,000; Newark, Branford 
Building & Loan Association, $70,000; The 
Sixth Ward Building & Loan Association, $35,- 
000; The Universal Building é& Loan Associa- 
tion of the City of, $75,000; The Woodside 
Building & Loan Association, $100,000; New 
Brunswick, Relief Building & Loan Associa- 
tion of, $30,000; Passaic, Acquackanonk Build- 
ing & Loan Association, $325,000; Woodbri 5 
Colonia Building & Loan Association, $24,000. 

New York: New York, Serial Building & 
Loan & Savings Institution, $200,000; The 
West Side Mutual Building Loan & Savings 
Association of the City of, $50,000. 

North Carolina: Dunn, Home Building & 
Loan Association of Dunn, $12,000; Greenville, 
Greenville Building & Loan Association, $6,500; 
Huntersville, Huntersville Mutual Building & 
Loan Association, $5,000; Elkin, The Elkin- 
Jonesville Building & Loan Association, $10,- 
000; Rockingham, The Richmond County 
Building & Loan Association, $15,000. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks, The Grand 
Forks Building & Loan Association, $100,000. 

Tennessee: Dyersburg, Dyer County Build- 
ing & Loan Association, $15,000. 

Virginia: Petersburg, Petersburg Mutual 


Nanking to Mint 
Standard Dollars 


Provincial Coinage Prohibited 
In Ruling by That Chinese 
Government 


The Chinese government of Nanking 
has issued orders prohibiting further 
minting of coins by provincial mints, ac- 
cording to a radiogram received Aug. 20 
from Commercial Attache Julean Arnold, 
Shanghai. The order was issued as a 
preliminary step in the plan whereby the 
Nanking government will supervise the 
minting of a standard silver dollar in the 
central mint in Shanghai. This mint is 
a@ very modern one, being built and the 
equipment installed under the direction 
of experts from the United: States, 


The Shanghai telephone company is of- 
fering a 5,000,000 tael issue of 6 per cent 
debentures to the public. The reception 
of this issue is said to@be satisfactory. 
The stock exchange has been steady for 
the past week. 

Yangtze valiey crops are suffering from 
lack of rainfall, but in North China crops 
are being damaged by excess rain.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Building & Loan Association, Inc., $25,000. 
West Virginia: Wellsburg, Brooke County 

Building é& Loan Association, $25,000; Wheel- 

ing, Wheeling Savings & Loan Association, 
76,000. 

. Wisconsin: New London, New London Build- 

ing é& Loan Association, $12,000. 


Insurance Companies 


Alabama: Meptgomuty, All States Life In- 
surance Co., $125,000. 
Indiana: Indianapolis, State Life Insurance 
Louisiana: New Orleans, Union Indemnity 
Co., $850,000. 
Minnesota: Cre oe Security Mutual Fire 
rance Co., 500, 
powers: St. Louis, Missouri State Life In- 
urance Co., $850,000. 
Joint Stock Land Bank 
South Carolina: Corumbia, The First Caro- 
linas Joint Stock Land Bank, $90,000. 
Colorado: Monte Vista, The San Luis Valley 
icultural and Livestock Credit Corporation, 
7,000; Monte Vista, same, $87,250. 
Idaho: Boise, Loan Co. of Idaho, Inc., $75,- 
; Boise, same, $40,309.29. 
cemtan: Havre, Northern Livestock Co., $35,- 


Oregon: Baker, Eastern Oregon Credit Co., 


$39,942. 
oming: Cheyenne, Wyoming Discount Cor- 
portion, $88,940; same, $44,300; same, $60,000; 
same, $42,955. 
Mortgage Loan Companies 

Liuisiana: New Orleans, Hibernia Mortgage 
Co., Inc., $500,000; Shreveport, Abraham in- 
coln Home Founding Co., Inc., $25,000. 

Maryland: Baltimore, Arundel Mortgage Co., 
$80,006: The Sun Mortgage Co., $100,000. 
Missouri: Buber, Denton-Coleman Loan and 

'0., $2,000, 
Ta: Houston, Home Mortgage Co., $40,000. 
at est.) 
(6 per cent interest. 

Buffalo uUnion*carolina R. R., $53,960; Denver 
and Rio Grande Western R. R. Co., $1,000,000; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste Marie 
Ry. Co., $5,000,000; New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis, $700,000; Texas, Oklahoma and Eastern 

., $108,740. 
a OSU MMARY OF sae 1 

anks and trust companies (in- = 
ls receivers) $32,990,180.23 
Agricultural credit corporations. . 104,309.58 
Building and loan associations.. 3,088,650.00 
Insurance companies ... euled sa ee 
Joint stock land banks .. 90,000.00 
Livestock credit ene rane 
Mortgage loan companies euen 


Railroad 
$46,711,056.10 


ble 2.—Amount made available under Title 
1, “eeatlon I, of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932: 
State of Illinois, $3,000,000, at 3 per cent 
interest. 


Table 3.—Statement, cash receipts and expenditures July 21, 1932, to July 31, 1932, 
inclusive. Corporation’s accounts with Treasurer of United States: 


Cash balance at close of business 
of the Corporation, $41,278,463.30. 

Add: Deposit credited to 
United States, prior to July 20, 1932, but 
until after July 20, 1932, $14,969.83. 


Adjusted cash balance as of July 20, 1932, 


July 20, 1932, as per the books of the Treasurer 


the Corporation’s account with the Treasurer of the 


not reported to Treasurer of Corporation 


$41,293,433.13. 


RECEIPTS 


Sale of “Second Series” moteS ....-+++-+-++s+ere 
companies (including receivers) 


Loan repayments: 
Banks and trust 
Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 
Joint stock land banks 
Livestock credit corporations 
Mortgage loan a 
Agricultural credit co orations . 
Railroads (including receivers) 

Interest and discount collected 


Reimbursable expense collected .......++++e+0e 


Collections on collateral to rediscount ... 
Refund of general expense 


Unallocated—pending advices ......++++e+ peoee 


Grand total 


$50,000,000.00 


3,683,293.76 
143,215.62 
76,361.13 
200.00 
53,765.30 
6,788.47 


2,600,000.v0 
142,834.66 
409, 


see eeeeennene eee eee eeeeeeeeeerere 


$61,910,852.26 
- -$103,204,285.39 


EXPENDITURES 


Loan disbursements: 


Banks and trust companies (including receivers) 


Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 
Joint stock land banks 
Livestock credit corporations . 
Mortgage loan companies . 
Agricultural credit corporations 
Railroads (including receivers) 
Refunds of interest on account 
Refunds of unearned discount 
Furniture and fixtures 
General expense 
Loan agency expense 
Custodian expense 
Reimbursable expense 


Adjustment of deposit made by custodian in prior period . 


Cash balance at close of business July 31 


++ $36,054,280.57 
6,828,707.97 
1 = ,074.49 


54,069.88 
107,636.71 
39,848.50 
6,318.73 
12,300.00 


$39,396,481 .31 


$63,807 ,804.08 | 


— ddition to funds 6n deposit with the Treasurer of the United States, custodian 
My held in suspense funds which amounted to $2,892,080.10 at the close of business July 
20, 1932, and $1,494,565.32 at the close of business July 31, 1932. 


Table 4.—Report by the Corporation giving the following statement of condition 


| as of close of business July 31: 


ASSETS 


Cash on deposit with Treasurer of United States .........- orecee secees eeoeces 


Funds held in suspense by custodian banks 
Petty cash funds 


Allocated to Secretary of Agriculture ......... 
Made available to States and Territories, not yet disbursed 


Loans—Proceeds disbursed (less repayments) : 
*Banks and trust companies 
Credit unions 
Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 
Federal land banks .. 

Joint stock land banks 

Livestock credit corporations 
Mortgage loan companies 
Agricultural credit corporations ... 
Railroads—including receivers 


Total 

Loans—Proceeds not yet disbursed: 
*Banks and trust companies 

Credit unions 


Building and loan associations ......... peace 


Insurance companies 

Federal land banks 

Joint stock land banks 
Livestock credit corporations 
Mortgage loan companies 
Agricultural credit corporations 
Railroads—including receivers 


Accrued interest receivable 
Reimbursable expense 
Furniture and fixtures ...... . 


Total assets 


$39,396,481.31 
56 


97,500,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


684.00 

56 867,230.38 
49,142,315,17 
9,000,000.00 


866,047 ,522.87 
$118,681,810,86 
31,648.00 


8,816,528.72 
16,187,611 .68 
17,000,000.00 
269,190.88 
435,181.13 
5,306,343.37 


78,752.03 
57,075,532.50 


223,882,599.17 
8,409,776.39 
13,988.06 
182,718.37 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Payable to Secretary of Agriculture .......... 


Payable to States and Territories 

Proceeds of loans not yet disbursed 

Cash receipts not allocated pending advices 
Suspense 


Liability for funds held as cash collateral ........++++ 


Unearned discount 
Interest refunds payable 
Interest accrued 
“First Series’ 349 
‘Second Series’ 3 


P r cent notes 
12 


Capital stock 
Total liabilities 


and capital .......... seeee 


5,570,166.45 
162,340.10 
1,530,807,16 
25,879.02 
124.48 
2,713,900.70 


PET CENT NOTES .rcerecevecenereenecsuvsssvernes 


475,000,000.u0 
500,000,000.00 


ecctccs eee eeeeeeeererenerseesers shh, 200,929,651,49 


*Loans to banks and trust companies include $29,502,250.00 to aid in reorganization and 


liquidation of closed banks. 


ote.—In addition to the loans shown on the statement of condition, the Corporation had 
outstanding on July 31, 1932, agreements to make loans totaling $875,000.00 upon the per- 


formance of specified conditions. 


The Corporation May 17, 1932, agreed to make loans within 90 days up to an aggregate of 
$30,000,000.00 to the several land banks. Of this $26,000,000.00 was authorized and is reflected 


the above statements of condition. 


Of loans authorized 


to railroads, $6,677,187.50 is 


in 
reimbursable from the Railroad Credit Corporation, when, as and if funds are available. 


Labor Situation 


In States During 
Month Is Shown 


Tendencies in Employment 
Summarized in Review as 
Made, Public by the Des 
partment of Labor 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
Conditions generally remained considerably 
below normal and the supply of labor was 
greatly in excess of the demand. Farm work 
consisted of the cultivation of corn, harvest- 
ing of hay and grain, threshing, and worl 
in_ the truck gardens. 

The demand for farm help was below nor« 
mal. Flour and feed mills throughout the 
State reported satisfactory operations. The 
wood and metal working establishments, fur« 
niture, farm-machinery, clothing, candy, bis- 
cult, soap, and basket factories, gypsum mills, 
and clay-products plants sustained a further 
reduction in forces. 

Creamery and produce houses also reported 
@ slight decrease in employment, while ice- 
cream and beverage establishments operated 
with normal forces. Curtailed employment 
continued in all branches of the railroads, 
automobile and automobile-accessory plants, 
ane and pearl-button industries, ho- 
tels, and in the large retail and wholesalg 
establishments. 

Satisfactory operations were maintained, 
with normal forces engaged, in plants man- 
ufacturing serum and in the meat-packin: 
houses. Buitding and construction include 
a number of Federal structures, levee work 
along the Mississippi River, highway proje 
ects, and bridges. ~ 

These activities resulted in increased pro- 
duction and employment in the cement mills 
throughout the State. Summer resorts, 
amusement parks, and golf courses provided 
seasonal work for additional people. The 
supply of farm help was more than sufficient 
to meet requirements. 


+~+ + 

Kansas.—A seasonal improvement in agri< 
cultural activities and employment was noted 
during July. Most of the major industries 
continued restricted operations, ‘although em 
ployment schedules were on a more satisfac< 
tory basis. Ice-cream and confectionery con- 
cerns seasonally increased their forces. 

The aes houses in the eastern 
part of the State curtailed their forces, but 
this was offset by increased activity in this 
industry in other sections. Mineral-products 
plants reported a slight decrease in employ- 
ment. The oil establishments and salt mines 
reported increased activity and employment, 
which was offset by a decrease in bituminouse 
coal mining. The fiour mills slightly des 
creased their forces. 

Commercial printing plants maintained sat« 
isfactory employment schedules. A few wus 
lic-utility projects were reported. Laundries 
and dryecleaning establishments maintained 
fairly satisfactory operations. Retail and 
wholesale. concerns curtailed their forces. Sev- 
eral Federal projects and minor operations 
constituted the subnormal building program. 
No new highway-construction awards “Were 
reported. e surplus of labor in most com-< 
munities included practically all classes of 


workers. 
+++ 


Kentucky.—The ‘employment situation re- 
mained practically unchanged during July as 
compared with June, and a large surplus of 
all classes of labor was apparent. While the © 
majority of manufacturing establishments 
were in operation, restricted schedules pre< 
vailed in most instances. 

Plants reported as operating from full time 
to overtime included cigarette-manufacturing 
factories, ice and beverage plants, cordage 
and garment factories, and several miscel- 
laneous enterprises. Plants manufacturing 
radio cabinets, furniture, plumbi: supplies, 
paint, and other products maintained from 
fair to full-time operating schedules, with 
normal forces engaged. 

Comparatively little improvement occurred 
in the railroad shops and maintenance-ofr 
way forces; however, additional men were 
engaged in tlie transportation departments, 
A temporary revival in the bituminous-coal- 
mining industry was noted in some localities: 
however, some mines remained inactive and 
a large surplus of miners prevailed. ‘There 
was a further. decrease in the number of 
building permits issued. 

The volume of highway and bridge con- 
struction was considerably augmented, af- 
fording employment to 8,408 men. Hay har- 
vesting, wheat threshing, and other farming 
activities absorbed many of these workers. 
Street, sewer, and park improvements and 
unemployment relief i provided work 
for a large number o: pane 

There was a noticeable surpius of mechan- 
ics, building-trades men, railroad workers, 
clerical help, and unskilled labor. The de- 
mand for farm help was readily supplied. 


+++ 


Louisiana.—The major industries through- 
out the State were in operation and some 
improvement was noted as compared with 
June. Most of the seasonal enterprises main- 
tained satisfactory operations and a number 
reported full-time schedules. Forces were well 
sustained in some branches of the lumber in- 
dustry, a few hardwood mills having reported 
increased activities and one plant resumed 
operations, employing 80 men. 

The sea-food establishments, the moss in- 
dustry, rice mills, food-products concerns, and 
meat-packing houses worked close to normal. 
The paper and printing concerns and trans< 
ortation lines operated on a_ satisfactory 
asis. The oil plants and allied concerns 
employed their usual forces. 

The soft-drink enterprises and Summer-< 
clothing factories maintained full-time sched< 
ules, me increased activity was noted in 
the spinning mills. Building was confined 
chiefly to commercial improvements and Fed- 
eral projects. Approximately 1,500 men were 
absorbed on highway construction, with sev- 
eral additional projects contemplated. 


(Conditions in other States as sum- 
marized by the Department will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Aug. 24.) 





Certain Switching Rates 
Are Ordered Suspended 


By an order entered Aug. 19 in I. and 
S. Docket No. 3791, the Interstate Com< 
merce Commission suspended from Aug, 
20, 1932, until March 20, 1933, the opera< 


| tion of certain schedules proposing to in< 


crease reciprocal switching charges at 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Hodge, Waco, and 
Wichita Falls, Tex. to a minimum of 
$8.10 per car. Present charges are gen< 
erally $3.15 per car. 


KBEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS 
AND THE PUBLIC INFORMED 





EVERY 3 MONTHS 
each North American stockholder 
receives the President’s Quarterly 
Letter, accompanied by the Con- 
solidated Income Statement and 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet. ' 

Anyone may have his name 
placed on the mailing list by 
requesting ‘‘Reports to Stock- 
holders.”” Owners whose North 
American stock stands in names of 
brokers or others should furnish their 
names and addresses tothe Company 
immediately. 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 


Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 


separately after March of year. 
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| Safety Education in Schools 


of Iowa «+ » 


A 4 a a 4 


Pupils Trained to Deal with Emergencies 
Rather Than Taught Habits of Avoidance for 


Prevention of Serious Accidents 
<iedesanicity 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa 


Department of Public Instruction has 

. outlined a program for the improvement 
of instruction covering a period of years. 

Its purpose is to focus attention upon the 
relation of the various subjects to the prob- 


lems which pupils face in mastering them. ~ 


During the past year the major emphasis 
was placed upon reading and study. This 
year it will deal with language and safety 
education. Social science will be stressed 
next year. 


The work in reading was based largely 
upon a series of three reading bulletins pre- 
pared by the Department dealing with the 
questions teachers ask in teaching pupils to 
read and to study. The objective was to 
present practical help for actual teaching 
situations. The use of these bulletins and 
all other available materials is to be con- 
tinued. 

*? 

Much excellent work was done, but only 
a good running start can be made in a 
year. There must be a maintenance pro- 
gram in reading as we move into the field 
of language. This will consist of special 
emphasis upon the use of the dictionary, 
encyclopedia, and other reference materials. 


A course of study along this line has been 
prepared for the Department. It is expected 
that this outline will give definite first-aid 
assistance to teachers in making students 
out of their pupils. We believe that this 
new outline and the reading bulletins already 
supplied furnish Iowa teachers with excel- 
lent helps for teaching reading. 


Language is to receive major emphasis this 


Public Attitude 


as Influencé 
on Crime 


=r 


By 
Clarence R. Martin 


Judge, Supreme Court, 
State of Indiana 


E ramvant orgy of crime which has 
swept over the country tor the past few 
years, continues. The demons of vio- 
lence, corruption, murder, crime and terror 
are gnawing at the vitals of our institutions. 


The growth of systems of organized crime, 
protected lawlessness and the inefficiency 
and failure of law enforcement throughout 
the country is well-nigh unbelievable. 


Recently, to the south of us were found 
“bodies of men riddled with machine gun 
bullets probably killed in a war of hijackers; 
to the north of us racketeers demanded 
thousands of dollars to refrain from dyna- 
miting garages; and a mere youth shot by 
a policeman in a hold-up bragged of his 
exploit on his deathbed; and to the west 
of us lawlessness went to the extent of war- 
fare and wholesale murder before the State 
interfered with troops and martial law. 


Speedy and certain punishment is the sur- 
est determent to crime. Upon the courts, 
as well as upon the administrative law en- 
forcement officers, depends the promptness 
and certainty with which criminal justice 
is administered. 


Legislation also can help. One thing I 
think of in this connection, is a law that 
will prohibit possession, or at least regulate 
possession and require registration and in- 
spection of all firearms. It is too easy to 
buy and use machine guns, and other mes- 
sengers of sudden death. 


Lawlessness and disrespect for constituted 
authority have manifested themselves peri- 
odically, if not continuously, ever since the 
days of Sodom and Gemorrah. No nation 
has escaped these evils. Human progress 
has been impeded and at times stopped by 
their ebullitions. Their present rise must 
be stopped if America is to endure. 


Sidestepping, evading and defying the law 
are characteristic of a deep-seated disease 
in the social organization. It can only be 
cured by educating the youth of the land. 
They must be taught respect and reverence 
for the law for that is the strength of the 
law and begets obedience. 


One reason why the task,of the peace 
officer is so difficult in America, is that first 
our youth and then all our people have not 
been disciplined, and they resent restraint. 
The reason why the former soldiers of our 
country so strongly support law enforcement 
and order is that they have been trained 
and disciplined and learned .t great cost to 
themselves the lesson of service and love of 
country. 


The immediate safety and security of our 
homes, our cities, State and Nation are de- 
pendent almost wholly upon our péace offi- 
cers; for upon them rests most heavily the 
duty of maintaining peace and order, of 
preventing crime and apprehending crim- 
inals. 

An honest, fearless force of peace officers, 
backed by an aroused and determined public 
sentiment—and not hamstrung by “high ups” 
who either ignorantly or corruptly act in the 
interest of the law violators—will carry us 
through this perilous region of crime terror. 
They must be uncorruptible, serious minded, 
patriotic citizens, if they are to accomplish 
their mission. 

A police officer who accepts money or other 
bribes to protect a law violator is guilty of 
@ moral crime as heinous as treason. He is 
almost as bad as the criminal lawyer who 
accepts a retaining salary from a gang of 
racketeers to protect them for crimes he 
knows are yet to be committed. 


The task of the law enforcement officer 
has always been difficult, and never have 
the difficulties been greater than in these 
modern days of rackless racketeering and or- 
ganized crime. The public does not always 
stop to think of the difficulties that lie in 
the way of law enforcement or give suffi- 
cient credit for the efforts, service and hard- 
ships of such officers. 


year in the improvement of instruction pro- 
gram. Professional meetings, demonstra- 
tions, testing, and other ways will be utilized. 
The basis of this drive to improve language 
outcomes will be the language section of the 
elementary course of study which has been 
prepared, and the new course of study ‘in 
English forAhe high school which has been 
recently tributed to all high schools. The 
grade section will be supplemented and en- 
riched by additional units of material. 


We are also to have a new course of study 
in safety education for the grades and high 
school. This bulletin has been made avail- 
able through the cooperation of the Iowa 
Department of the American Legion. It is 
expected that a copy will be available for 
each teacher. who has any responsibility for 
teaching} safety habits. 


It is organized in two parts, one dealing 
with the problem from the standpoint of the 
school administrators, and the other out- 
lining units of instruction for the primary 
grades, intermediate and upper grades, and 
for the high school. Some useful informa- 
tion and statistics as well as other items have 
been included in the appendix. 


+ + 


It is based on the fundamental philosophy 
that a safety program should be definite 
and positive and not a negative, “fear” pro- 
gram. It does not interfere with the normal 
emotional development of children and is 
not intended to result in physical inactivity. 
Its point of view is to save children from 
accidents for purposeful and adventurous liv- 
ing and to teach them how to meet unex- 
pected, even critical, situations successfully. 


Accidents are the most important cause of 
deaths to school children of elementary 
school age, second in importance as the 
cause of death among high school children, 
and third in importance to preschool chil- 
dren. 


In Iowa in 1928 the death rate from all 
types of accidents was approximately 63 out 
of 100,000 population while the death rate 
from automobile accidents was about 15. By 
1930 the death rate from all types of acci- 
dents had risen to almost 31 while the rate 
of automobile deaths was slightly over 26. 


The major types of accidental deaths to 
Iowa children are occasioned by: Automo- 
biles, railroads, street cars, other vehicles, 
burns, conflagration, poisons, other external 
violence, machines, mechanical suffocation, 
cutting and piercing instruments, gas, elec- 
tric shock, drowning, firearms, falls, animals, 
fractures, lightning, landslides, airplanes, 
excessive heat, excessive cold, and mines. 


In preparing this course of study 12 State 
and city courses of study were analyzed and 
their objectives tabulated. The reports of 
the Iowa Department of Health were con- 
sulted and the causes of child accidental 
deaths and injuries in this State determined. 


+ + 

The contents of the publication have been 
secured by a carefGl study of the best exist- 
ing materials in safety education, validated 
by an analysis of the child accident situation 
as it exists here and enriched by the addi- 
tion of original material. It is hoped that 
it will help to train a generation of in- 
formed and safety conscious individuals and 
at the same time to provide maximum pro- 
tection for children while at school and 
help to educate children about safety in such 
a@ way that accidental deaths and injuries 
among them will decrease. 


The five units in safety education for the 
primary grades are based upon the acci- 
dental deaths in Iowa since 1926 and there- 
fore relate to safety in the streets, safety 
against fire, safety at home, safety at school, 
and safety in play and recreation. The pro- 
gram for the intermediate grades will con- 
tinue to develop the unit objectives started 
in the primary grades and will continue in- 
formational material, teacher procedure, and 
pupil activities. 


There are three units for safety education 
in the high school. One has to do with the 
promotion of the safety of pedestrians and 
motorists on the streets and highways; an- 
other with safety education which may be 
taught in connection with the high school 
courses of study; and the third is a safety 
education promoted through a course in 
first aid. 


When will there be time in the already 
crowded schedule of the school day for this 
work? There is the citizenship period re- 
quired by law. Since the problem of safety 
is closely related to that of devgloping citi- 
zenship, one of the aims of the school, part 
of that period can be used for this work. 
The assemblies, lahguage, and other regular 
lessons of the school will be enriched by this 
new material. 

+ + 

We believe that when our ‘school children 
begin work on this safety problem, results 
will follow which will bear out the convic- 
tion that in the education of children there 
is the greatest opportunity of reducing the 
national accident problem. With the help 
of the Iowa Department of the American 
Legion we offer this course of study to the 
schools this Fall believing there is a real 
need for it. 


There is nothing uncertain about the need 
of economy in school administration. A sol- 
emn obligation rests upon each teacher who 
is fortunate in being employed this year in 
a school system to do everything in his power 
to see that the schoolroom hours are so 
profitably spent that no child will be short 
changed educationally and no gains which 
ware taken all the years to achieve will be 
ost. 


It is our duty to make the best possible 
use of the resources at hand and to main- 
tain instruction at a high level of efficiency. 
When that result. obtains the most impor- 
tant characteristic of an: economical school 
system has been created. 


There should be no fluctuation in the 
pooled efforts of instructors to improve the 
outcomes of instruction this year and no 
ee of zeal in mastering the necessary 
etails. 
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WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1932 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
OF RAW WOOL 


Aid to Growers Given by Federal Farm Board under Pro- 
visions of Agricultural Marketing Act 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series on “Textiles” deals with Wool. 


Statement Prepared by the Federal Farm Board 


OOLGROWING is an _ important 

farm and ranch industry in the 

United States and is carried on in 
practically every State. In many of the 
Western Range States it ranks as the 
leading agricultural industry, while in 
the Midwest and Eastern States it ranks 
as an important side line to general 
farming. 


It is estimated that approximately 
150,000 farmers and ranchmen are en- 
gaged in the production of wool. In 
1931, production totaled 430,000,000 
pounds; the largest in the history of 
this country. This amount represented 
85 per cent of the 1931 requirements of 
domestic mills. 


The woolgrowers were one of the, first 
commodity groups to seek assistance un- 
der the provisions. of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. They sought this assist- 
ance in order that they might realize a 
hope of long standing, that of a grower- 
owned and grower-controlled national 
wool marketing organization. Attempts 
to organize in previous years had been 
‘unsuccessful. 

++ 

In seeking Assistance from the Farm 
Board to set up a national selling or- 
ganization, the woolgrowers hoped to 
accomplish the following: 


1—The concentration of sufficient vol- 
ume of wool in one organization so that 
this agency would be a factor in deter- 
mining marketing conditions and through 
an orderly marketing program eliminate, 
in a large measure, market manipula- 
tions which cause drastic price fluctu- 
ations and uncertainty in the trade. 


2.—Development of an agency to pro- 
vide growers with adequate financial as- 
sistance so that they-would be free to 
market their clips through their own sell- 
ing organization. 


3.—The establishment of a national or- 
ganization which through its research, 
educational, legal, and other service de- 
partments could represent woolgrowers 
of the country in matters of national 
importance, such as the promotion of 
new uses and new outlets for wool and 
assistance in developing a national in- 
dustry program for wool in which all 
branches of the industry, from producer 
to retailer, would cooperate. 


4—To learn the grade, staple, and 
shrinkage of their wool. With this in- 
formation obtained through expert ap- 
praisals of their clips; growers would be 
in a better position to regulate their 
breeding practices so as to produce the 
kind and character of fleece which are in 
most demand. 


5.—The elimination of competitive sell- 
ing between small cooperative associ- 
ations, 

+ + 

Growers believed that all of these 
things were now possible for them under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act and that no better time had 
ever been afforded them in which to 
organize. 


' The annual combined tonnage of all 
wool cooperatives in the United States 
prior to 1930 was, on the average, less 
than 10 per cent of-the total clip and 
was being marketed by many small or- 
ganizations which employed several dif- 
ferent selling agencies. The total ton- 
nage of all the cooperatives was not of 
sufficient volume to have a stabilizing 
effect and effectively avert drastic price 
fluctuations. 


Heretofore it had been very difficult 
for small cooperatives to finance their 
members except for a very short period 
during the wool season. — though a 
cooperative was able to finance its mem- 
bers, it was selling its wool in competi- 
tion with other cooperatives, thereby de- 
feating the main purpose of the organi- 
zation, that of orderly marketing. 

+ + 

. The hand-to-mouth method of buying 
wool, which the mills have adopted for 
the past few years, has been forcing the 
storing of wool back upon the dealers. 
Mills, instead of carrying six of twelve 
months’ supply, as was the practice 
heretofore, in many instances began to 
purchase only the supply required for a 
weeks’ needs. In some cases, mills do 
not purchase the raw stock until orders 
for finished goods are received. Deal- 
ers, of course, made allowance for this 
fact when buying wool from the grow- 
ers, and growers, when they became 
aware of this situation, believed it would 
be to their advantage to warehouse wools 
under the supervision of their own or- 
ganization. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” dealin i 
3 5 , g with Wool, to appear 
in the issue of Aug. 24, the Farm Board’s statement relative to the assistance 
rendered wool growers under the Agricultural Marketing Act will be concluded. 


. State Care of Crippled Children 


Hospital and Surgical Treatment in Kentucky 
By VIOLA McDONALD SMITH 


Executive Secretary, Crippled Children Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


OW sen do all the red and blue pins 
signify?” inquires a visitor to the 

office of the Kentucky Crippled Chil- 
dren Commission as he studies a large map. 
of Kentucky that adorns the wall and whose 
area is dotted with the pins. 


“Each pin represents a crippled child who 
has been treated by this organization,” re- 
plies the director. “You will notice that 
every county has its share of pins. 


“The blue pins stand for children who have 
been treated and returned to their homes. 
Either they have reached the maximum de- 
gree of improvement, or they remain under 
observation of our nurses and will receive 
further treatment as long as their condition 
demands it. The red pins denote the chil- 
dren now in our hospitals. 


“There are nearly 3,500 pins in that map; 
which means that since its creation in 1924 
the Kentucky Crippied Children Commission 
has cared for that number of indigent crip- 
ples under the age of 18.” 


“And why are the pins more thickly cen- 
tered in some parts of the State than in 
others?” is the next question. 


“For various reasons,” comes the answer. 
“Some counties are small and sparsely popu- 
lated; therefore, few crippled children are 
found. Other counties are thickly populated 
and the percentage of cripples rises. 

“Also, in some sections public health and 
child welfare work are in their infancy. The 
lack of prenatal care, coupled with poor sani- 
tation and nutrition, increases the number 
of children crippled by rickets, disease and 
such injuries as the many cases of burns 
found in the mountain districts, where small 
children frequently fall into the open fire- 
places used for cooking as well as for heating 
the cabins. 

“Then, too, where we find an active county 
health unit, or some interested and socially- 
minded service club, whose members sponsor 
the clinics held by the Crippled Children 
Commission, we are able to locate more crip- 
pled children than in isolated communities, 
where no local interest is taken in this work. 

“Many crippled children are found in the 
eastern Kentucky moyptains, in the mining 
sections, and in those parts of western Ken- 
tucky, which suffered from an epidemic of 
infantile paralysis several years ago.” 

It is difficult for only three field nurses on 
the Commission’s staff to locate every crip- 
pled child. The diagnostic clinics conducted 
in various parts of the State are planned for 
this purpose, to offer every needy child the 
expert examination and advice provided by 
the State through its annual appropriations. 

During the past year 23 clinics were held 
in Kentucky from the Big Sandy Valley on 
the jeast to the banks of the Mississippi on 
the west; 71 counties were covered by ‘these 
clinics and 1,702 crippled children were exam- 
ined. During 1931 the Commission gave hos- 
pital treatment to 780 indigent cases and 
furnished braces or corrective shoes for ap- 


' 


proximately 50 other cases not requiring hos- 
pitalization. 

The problem of the crippled child is an 
extensive one, involving the interests and 
necessitating the cooperation of many agen- 
cies. The State motto, “united we stand, 
divided we fall,” has. been well exemplified 
in Kentucky by the unselfish cooperation of 
doctors, hospitals, clubs, and State officials 
in answering the need of the crippled child. 


Kentucky, one of the first States to provide 
State aid for crippled children, was@spurred 
to action by the Kentucky Society for Crip- 
pled Children, formed in 1923 by a group 
which soon enlarged the volunteer organiza- 
tion to include all interested individuals and 
members of service clubs, and has taken for 
its purpose the general welfare of the crip- 
pled child. 


The General Assembly of 1924 created a 
commission, appointed by the Governor, to 
serve without pay for a period of four years 
and administer appropriations granted bien- 
nially for the relief of all “physically handi- 
capped children under the age of 18 years, 
other than those whose infirmity is solely 
blindness or solely deafness.” At least three 
members of the commission must be selected 
from a list of names presentéd by the Ken- 
tucky Society for Crippled Children. 

Thus there has been no chance to “play 
politics” with the work for crippled children, 
and the two commissions appointed during 
the last eight years have served faithfully 
and administered the State funds so care- 
fully that the average cost of giving clinical, 
medical, surgical and hospital treatment to a 
crippled child has been $269. 

The orthopedic surgeons of the State com- 
prise a professional advisory committee co- 
operating with the commission and donating 
their services to the commission’s patients, 
being paid only for the time spent in con- 
ducting clinics. 

Hospital centers have been» developed in 
Ashland, Lexington and Louisville, since 
these cities afford the best facilities for care 
of the crippled children and are headquar- 
ters of the orthopedic surgeons. In each city 
philanthropic individuals and clubs have as- 
sisted in enlarging the program of work and 
in providing advantages not possible with the 
State appropriation alone. 

The first appropriation for $10,000 a year 
was increased to $100,000 a year and then 
$150,000 annually for 1930 and 1931. How- 
ever, a cut of $40,000 annually has been made 
in the appropriation for the next two years, 
and either the work must be drastically cur- 
tailed or again the Kentucky Society for 
Crippled Children must come to the rescue 
by raising funds through its membership to 
make up the deficit. The very flower of Ken- 
tucky citizenry compose the society, and if 
the achievement of the past few years is a 
prophesy of the future, Kentucky’s crippled 
child will still get his chance to be like his 
normal playmates. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 


“It is our duty as patriotic citizens to always in- 
quire how the bond of government made with the 
people is being kept and performed.” 
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TODAY’S PAGE 8 


Conservation of Public Service 
by Waste Elimination + + + 


Impairment of Useful Functions of Govern- 
ment by Unwise Economies in Administra- 
tion Expenditures Is Discussed 
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By CHARLES M. JOHNSON 


Director of Local Government, State of North Carolina 


OPULAR with the masses today are the 
P catch phrases, “lower taxes,” “balanced 

budgets” and “municipal and county ex- 
travagance.” ~ 

A prominent topic for discussion is that of 
government cost. It is the favorite theme 
song of our syndicate writers, the favorite 
subject of our cartoonists, and the standard 
platform of aspiring office seekers. 

The clamorous demands for increased gov- 
ernmental service and reduced taxation have 
swelled in recent months into a mighty 
chorus which is ringing in the ears of Fed- 
eral, State, county and city officers through- 
out the land. 

With statistics indicating that we are now 
spending for government some 8 or 10 times 
what was spent only 25 or 30 years ago, we 
can not blame the public for the insistence 
that something should be done to bring gov- 
ernment costs in line with depression in- 
comes. As the employes of the public, we 
must recognize the public’s right to criticize 
and to demand that we make every effort to 
reduce its burdens. 

It is easier to find the cause than it is to 
find the cure; but in seeking the cure it is 
well for us first to review the causes. The 
first leading cause of the stupendous growth 
in government expenditure is the develop- 
ment and growth of American counties and 
municipalities. 


+ + 

The American city and county today is a 
far different entity from what it was in the 
primitive days of American history. It is 
larger, it is more complex, and it is neces- 
sarily more costly. 

The American municipality or county has 
been compelled to keep its progress attuned 
to the new American times, and to adjust 
itself to the increasingly complicated stand- 
ards of this modern age. It has been forced 
to step into new roles, to assume new duties 
and, along with them, new obligations. 

In this strenuous business of living our 
daily lives, too few of our people recognize 
the extent of their dependence 6n govern- 
ment. Our laws are made by government 
and enforced by government; our youth is 
educated by government; our families and 
homes are protected by government. Our 
safety, whether we iravel at home or abroad, 
is assured by our Government. 

Our business, industry, and commerce is 
subject to the regulation of government, For 
the purity of the water we drink, the food 
we eat, and the air we breathe; for protec- 
tion from disease, for enlightenment in 
means of healthful living, for recreation and 
diversion—for all these and many more, we 
look to our Government. 

Just as many of the things that we now 
call necessities in our homes were looked 
upon as luxuries a few years ago, many of 
these recently developed agencies of govern- 
ment which would have been considered 
superfluities in the days of our forefathers 
are now so woven into the fabric of our gov- 
ernment that we have come to feel that they 
can not conveniently be cut from the pattern. 

+ + 

~Admittedly and undeniably, these modern 
agencies of government are costing very 
large sums of money, much more than the 
average citizen feels justifiable. But we, 
whose business it is to have all the facts and 
analyze results, are inclined to think that 
too frequently, when the public gets its tax 
bill, it fails to recognize or realize the vast 
amount of government service it is receiving 
and enjoying. 

In that respect the public is very much 
like the user of electricity who compares his 
electric bill of today—which includes power 
for operating his electric refrigerator, radio, 
vacuum cleaner and cook stove—with his 
electric bill of a decade ago, which included 
only lighting. 

While governmental functions have’ in 
many instances expanded to meet the com- 
plications of this modern age, there is un- 
questionably some basis for the criticism 
that our governments in many instances 
were caught up in the big wave of prosperity 
and carried out to deep and uncharted seas. 
There is no doubt that government did over- 
expand during the late lamented new busi- 
ness era, just as some private industries and 
businesses overexpanded. 

In the postwar period many industries en- 
larged their plants or built new ones, thereby 
creating a productive capacity in excess of 
the consuming or purchasing power of the 
country. ‘Building aiso was expanded beyond 
all reasonable limits. Great office buildings, 
huge apartments, and costly dwellings, al- 
most without number, were constructed, for 
the support of which it is impossible today 
to find enough paying tenants. 

In much the same way, when revenue was 
flowing into city and county treasuries be- 
yond all expectations, this group or that 
group was found importuning our govern- 
ment not only to expand existing agencies, 
but also to add new ones. Probably no one 
specifically is to blame for this condition. 

a 

In the final analysis, we are all to blame; 
for usually it will be fount that most of the 
pressure for this “high government living” 
came more largely from groups outside the 
city hall and county courthouse than from 
inside. Living under a representative form 
of government, it was only natural that our 
officials when petitioned for these added 
services, having available the money for 
them, succumbed to popular demand. 

And times, have changed. No longer does 
the revenue flow freely into city and county 
coffers. Today we find the “house that Jack 
built” far too large and much too costly. 
Today we have more government than the 
public feels it can pay for with its “lean 
purse.” 

We find that government of all kinds in 
1930 was obtained at a cost of $14,000,000,000 
as compared with a national prosperity, in- 
come of $90,000,000,000. Unfortunately,it is 
not/ always an easy matter to reduce imme- 
diately the cost of government in line with 
that of decreasing revenue, for the very good 
reason that government services are of a 
continuous nature and are not greatly influ- 
enced by a recession in business. 

This was well illustrated in 1931 when, 
with the total cost of government just about 
the same as in the year preceding, our na- 
tional income had Slipped from $90,000,000,000 


to about $60,000,000,000, with evidence of a 
further decline in 1932. 

So we find ourselves today impaled upon 
the horns of this dilemma—how to keep up 
essential governmental services and at the 
same time bring down governmental costs. 
Faced with wrathful demands from individ- 
uals and organized groups to cut the cost of 
government and reduce taxes, the Govern- 
ment asks its critics where and how to make 
these retrenchments in such a manner as to 
maintain its credit and retain those services 
which the public has been educated to ex- 
pect. : 

It is then that the critics usually become 
silent or confused; as all too frequently their 
ideas of their government are but whims or 
passing fancies to be indulged in only when 
they have nothing else to do. They sug- 
gested how to add to the governmental struc- 
ture, but they are slow in suggesting how to 
cut it down intelligently. 

+ 


Thus it finally devolves upon men in public 
office to seek the best way out of this-con- 
fusing maze. If the public has changed its 
mind through pressure of the economic sit- 
uation, and now wants less government in- 
stead of more government, it becomes our 
duty and responsibility to meet its wishes in 
the manner which can best accomplish the 
result and at the same time conserve our 
credit. 4 

Admittedly, it is a task not easy of solu- 
tion, and one, which must be approached 
with an unbiased mind and with a firm, but 
tactful touch. First of all, basic facts must 
be assembled. Services must be analyzed by 
someone who knows and is able to speak 
with authority about the ultimate effects of 
eliminating or curtailing specific functions. 

In our search we are at once confronted 
by the question: What constitutes genuine 
economy in government? Too often the pub- 
lic takes economy to mean merely “spending 
less money.” But the spending of less 
money, where it sacrifices vital functions, 
may in the long run constitute extravagance 
and waste. 

In the true sense, economy is management 
without loss or waste. Genuine economy in- 
volves applying to the operation of our gov- 
ernment the same frugality and prudence 
which we use under similar conditions in our 
own households. 

In brief, it amounts to getting our money’s 
worth—the maximum of benefit from the 
minimum of labor—the most and -best mer- 
chandise for the fewest tax dollars. 

With the cry constantly being dinned into 
our ears that “we are spending too much; 
we must spend less,” too frequently we find 
the layman making what appears to be an 
unfair comparison between the cost of gov- 
ernment and that of private business. A 
real service can be rendered by pointing out 
to the public the many points of elemental 
difference between government and business. 

Municipalities and counties exist primarily 
for service, and are necessarily perpetual in 
character. Business organizations exist pri- 
marily for profit and may be discontinued at 
the owner’s will. 

During times of stress, the business execu- 
tive is largely free to decrease his purchases, 
reduce his pay rolls, and dismiss employes 
who, in turn, must be fed from publi¢ funds. 
But government must always go on. The 
Ship of State must sail ahead whether seas 
be calm or stormy. 

During times of stress, when the barometer 
of business has fallen to its lowest point, and 
the municipal chest is at low tide, the Ship 
of State is frequently called upon to bear 
its largest load—as, for instance, poor relief, 
which now is taxing so heavily our munici- 
pal and county finances. 


+ + 

Genuine economies will not likely be made 
by panic-stricken alarmists. After all, the 
economic problem is one of eliminating waste 
and inefficiency. This job demands the skill- 
ful surgeon’s knife, and not the ruthless 
butcher’s axe. 

If drastic cuts must be made, and they 
must be, the operation should be done only 
after careful and painstaking diagnosis. Such 
a diagnosis will frequently suggest curtail- 
ment or amputation of certain nongovern- 
mental services which have been, feeding like 
a fungus on the body politic. 

Such a diagnosis may disclose that salary 
cuts are justified and that retrenchment in 
department appropriations are in order. Or 
it may develop that there is overlapping and 
duplication of activities in various depart- 
ments. It may indicate that some or all 
these remedies are a part of the solution. 
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ENTISTS well know that soft foods and 

diseased teeth are almost synonymous 

terms. Just as it is important for in- 
fants to have a crust of. dry bread or a piece 
of toast upon which to exercise teeth and 
gums, just so essential is it that grown-ups 
afford their gums proper exercise. 

However, it is right here that the average 
modern man, woman and youth fall down 
completely. As an example of this fact may 
be cited the athletic business man who for 
years has been a gymnasium devotee. He is 
boastful of his musculature, and, indeed, is 
exceedingly well pleased with himself when 
in a bathing suit, as Well he might be. 

Nevertheless, he has. specialized so in- 
tensely upon his’ muscles that he somehow 
has failed to appreciate that by swallowing 
his food at a mile-a-minute rate and eating 
soft foods almost exolusively, he is depriv- 
ing his mouth of the gymnastic activities 
that it so sorely needs. Thus with him as 
with thousands of others, civilization has 
boomeranged somewhat and the return blow 
is anything but pleasant to contemplate. 





